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FAMILY VS. MERIT IN CHINESE CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS UNDER THE EMPIRE 


E. A. Krackg, Jr. 


University or CHICAGO 


(1) The problem: did the civil service examinations introduce 
new blood into the Chinese civil service? 


One of China’s most significant contributions to the world has 
been the creation of her system of civil service administration, 
and of the examinations which from 622 to 1905 served as the 
core of that system. While these inventions have inspired the 
development of our civil service systems in the West,’ recent 
writers have denied that the examinations fulfilled their avowed 
function in their native land itself. 

Did the civil service examinations of China’s traditional govern- 
mental system—the “ Confucian state ”’—permit the free rise of 
talent from non-bureaucratic families to positions of governmental 
responsibility? Or on the contrary did the body of public officials 
form a distinct, exclusive, hereditary bureaucratic class? Was the 
professed intention to seek ability wherever it could be found an 
elaborate hoax, on most Chinese as well as on the rest of the 
world? The importance of the problem is clear. Its answer will 
influence basically our conception of the Chinese state and Chinese 
society from 200 B. C. to 1911 A. D. It will also affect our under- 
standing of the social and political role of Confucianism, which 
sponsored the examination system. 

Western answers to the questions involved have swung between \ 
two extremes. The early European idealization of the examina- / 
tions is reflected by QuESNAY, writing in 1767: 


There is no hereditary nobility in China; a man’s merit and capacity 
alone mark the rank he is to take. Children of the prime minister of 


+Cf. Tina Ssi-yii Bi fa BS . “Chinese Influence on the Western Examination 
System,” HJAS 7 (Sept., 1943). 267-312. For the date of origin of the civil service 
examinations cf. same author, SHNP 2 (1934) . 275-282. 
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the empire have their fortune to make and enjoy no special con- 
sideration . . . To succeed him in his dignities and to enjoy his repu- 
tation, the son must elevate himself by the same steps; thus all of 
the son’s hopes depend on study, as the only avenue to honors.” 


Today, on the other hand, the democratic aspect of the examina- 
tion system is often discounted. The ground for the view now 
widely accepted was outlined by Dr. K. A. WirTFoGEL in 1938, 
when he announced certain preliminary results of his survey of 
source materials on China’s social and economic structure. To 
obtain some quantitative evidence on the social position of fathers 
and grandfathers of the average Chinese official, particularly in 
the period 618-1911, research workers under his direction checked 
data in a number of biographic collections of the Han, Chin, 
T‘ang, Sung, Yiian, Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties. It was stated 
that these biographies were mostly, except for the Ch‘ing, taken 
from the dynastic histories. On the basis of this material, Dr. 
WITTFOGEL reached the preliminary conclusion that 


Some ‘ fresh blood’ may have been absorbed from the lower strata 
of society by means of the examination system; but on the whole the 
ruling officialdom reproduced itself socially more or less from its own 
ranks. The Chinese system of examinations had a very definite 
function; but . . . this function is by no means what popular legend has 
thus far made us believe it was.’ 


This evidence drawn from biographic sources is in sharp con- 
trast with that afforded by a source hitherto ignored—the earliest 
lists of civil service examination graduates which remain to us in 
substantially complete form. These lists, dated 1148 and 1256, 
present the names of the successful candidates for the chin-shih 
#£-E degree in the order of their examination grades. They also 
supply, along with other biographical and academic details, infor- 
mation on the official careers of the father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather of each candidate. A tabulation of this information 


* Francois Quesnay, Le despotisme de la Chine. Translated in Lewis A. MAverick, | 


China, a Model for Europe (San Antonio, 1946) 172. 

® Karl August WirtroceL, New Light on Chinese Society (New York, 1938) 11-12. 
Pp. 5-18 of this pamphlet appear also in Pacific Affairs 11 (1938) .81-94. No statistics 
on the biographic survey of ancestors are presented. (See also note 26). 
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indicates that of the successful candidates in 1148 and in 1256, 
over half could show no public officials of civil service status 
among the above-named antecedents. 

The testimony of these lists has particular interest because the 
two years in question fall within a key period of Chinese institu- 
tional history. Confucianism was at the peak of its influence— 
Cuu Hsi #*, in fact, received his chin-shih degree in 1148—and 
the Confucian theory of government had achieved, under the 
Sung house, a degree of orderly and stable embodiment it scarcely 
found at any other time, before or after. 

The present article will make a preliminary enquiry into the 
history and reliability of the two examination lists, present briefly 
some of the conclusions they suggest concerning the examination 
system, and propose a reconciliation of their evidence with that 
of the biographies in the dynastic histories. 


(2) Source and transmission of the examination lists. 


The examination lists of 1148 and 1256 are the sole remaining 
examples of an extensive series produced from the T‘ang period 
through the Sung. Lists of candidates passing the civil service 
examinations seem to have been compiled from the first holding 
of the examinations in 622 under the Tang until the end of that 
dynasty. From time to time, T‘ang scholars collected these lists 
and made more comprehensive compilations covering the period 
from the beginning of the dynasty until the time of the compiler; 
later scholars brought up to date the work of their predecessors. 
After the T‘ang the keeping of such records was continued during 
the period of disunity, from 907 to 960; for this time lists were 
kept of successful candidates from at least one of the independent 
states in southern China as well as for the dynasties in the North.‘ 


* The Téng-k‘o-chi k‘ao Sas. partially reconstructing such lists of the T‘ang, 
as we shall see, is not quite comparable. 
References to or descriptions of T‘ang and Sung examination lists may be found in 


the following Sung sources: 


Cu‘tn Chén-sun [The Fe . Chih-chai shu-lu chieh-t‘i ify Fe Se BR A , 7.10b- 
11b; Cu‘ao Kung-wu 5e ATK , Chiin-chai tu-shu-chih BBP eS (Wana 
Hsien-ch‘ien FEE ed.) 9.7a-9a; Wana Yao-ch‘én FE se and others, 
Ch‘ung-wén tsung-mu 23 fa A, 71a-b. 
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The same practice was continued in the Sung dynasty after 960. 
The well-known scholar Yirn Shih 3232 (930-1007) who com- 
piled examination lists for the T‘ang did so also for the schismatic 
state of Chiang-nan 1LP4 , and for the early years of the Sung. 
An examination list covering the whole period from 622 to 1088 
was compiled about 1100. The famous Hune Mai #8 (1123- 
1202) compiled a list devoted only to members of the imperial 
family who had passed the examinations. His brother Hune Kua 
BEE (1117-1184) compiled a list covering the period from 960 to 
1160, reported to contain 23,600 names. By this time—no doubt 
because of the vicissitudes of the Chin invasion and the southward 
flight of the Sung government in 1127—complete copies of the 
T‘ang lists seem to have become rare or nonexistent, and Hune 
Kua set himself the task of reconstituting a T‘ang list by piecing 
together information from three fragmentary Tang lists found in 
several libraries. Perhaps a century later—not long after 1238— 
a certain Li Ch‘un ## using earlier lists, compiled a list of 
successful candidates from 1128 to 1238. The contemporary bibli- 
ographer Cu‘EN Chén-sun gives us fuller details on this list than 
we have had on any up to this time. It contained some 15,800 
men, and gave for each of them his name, his tzt, his legal resi- 
dence, and names of his forebears to three generations (san tai 
hui =*##). To this was added an index to the names arranged 
by rhyme, and the whole was issued in a printed edition.° 

In addition to these lists, early library catalogues and _ bibli- 
ographies refer to a number of others dating from the Sung. Their 
titles are often identical, and the bibliographies often omit infor- 
mation on date and author. The exact title and number of 
chapters ascribed to a single work varies even in connection with 
the works we can identify. These ambiguities make it difficult to 
distinguish with any confidence most of the lists to which we have 
references. 


These are somewhat supplemented by notes in Yiian sources: 
Sung-shih pau (Commercial Press, Shanghai, Po-na-pén Bwma ed.) 203.19b- 
25b; 209.11a; Ma Tuan-lin Ba Rs » Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao HIF (in Ché- 
chiang shu-chii Wee ed. of Chiu tung Ah) 198.10a; 199.18a-b. 
®L1 Ch‘un, Chung-hsing téng-k‘o hsiao-lu FPF FLY BR. Cf. Cu‘in Chén-sun, 
op. cit. 7.11b. 
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No T‘ang or Sung examination list which we can identify by 
title in the early bibliographies appears to exist today. In the 
early nineteenth century, Hst Sung #RHS undertook the monu- 
mental task of reconstituting the Tang lists from fragmentary 
references in surviving literature. The resulting Téng-k‘o-chi kao, 
completed in 1838, is necessarily far from a complete reconstruc- 
tion of the T‘ang lists.° It contains only a scattering of names for 
any single year, and few or no data on the candidates’ background. 
While invaluable for a study of the T‘ang examinations, the infor- 
mation it affords is too slender to throw much light on the social 
background of the average T‘ang official. 

Some of the Sung lists now lost survived through the Yiian 
dynasty into the Ming, at least. A list apparently for the period 
1208-1224 is recorded in the 1441 catalogue of the imperial library.’ 
A number of Sung lists are mentioned in a bibliography of the 
later sixteenth or early seventeenth century, but these lists may 
not actually have been in the hands of the bibliographer.* A 
library of the seventeenth century possessed a Sung list, unfor- 
tunately not clearly identifiable with any we know from the Sung 
catalogues.° 

Meanwhile, in the early Ming period, we find the first known 
identifiable appearance of the lists of 1148 and 1256. The story 
of their transmission before this time is not clear. The eighteenth 
century writers of the imperial Ch‘ien-lung catalogue suggested 
that the 1148 lists as preserved in the Ming represented, like many 
of the earlier lists, the successive work of several hands, during 
the Sung and Yiian periods.’® There would seem, howerer, to be no 


°Hsts Sung, Téng-k‘o-chi k‘ao. This work is well described in Robert pes Rotours, 
Le traité des examens (Paris, 1932) 116-118. 

* Chia-ting chuang-yiian chi-ti t‘u BEURICR Sle. Cf. Wén-yiian-ko shu-mu 
BCH SS A. Tu-hua-chai ae EPS ed., 6.16a. ‘Still other Sung lists, devoted ex- 
clusively to chuang-yiian, were known in the Ming, and some are still extant. 

8 Cf. (Ming) Kuo-shih ching-chi-chih (55) ) Bd Si BK FE TE, (Yiieh-ya-t‘ang PAE 
ed.) 3.65a-b. 

® Cuane Ch‘ao-jui age Hill Shi Sung téng-k‘o-lu FREER. Ct. Ch‘ien-ch‘ing-t'ang 
shu-mu fF Aue s (Chung-kuo shu-tien FB fg 3 ed.) 9.18b. Yet, surprisingly, 
Hst’- Wén-hsiang fy 2048 , in his 1522 colophon to the 1256 list, knew of no other 
surviving Sung list. but that of 1148. 

10Cf, Ssit-k‘u chiian-shu tsung-mu PY HAHA (hereafter cited as Ssii-k‘u), 
(Ta-tung shu-chii ASH ed.) 57.7a. 
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reason why it could not have been abstracted originally from 
the list of L1 Ch‘un (ca. 1238) above mentioned, or from one of 
the lists on which that was based. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note that the description of the data provided by the 
1148 list, as given by the Ch‘ien-lung bibliographers, tallies almost 
word for word with the description of the data in L1 Ch‘un’s list 
as given by Cu‘EN Chén-sun.* 

The reason why.the lists of 1148 and 1256 were preserved, while 
those of other years were allowed to disappear, is evident. The list 
of 1148 contained the name of the philosopher Cau Hsi—humbly 
placed in the fifth group, number 90. The graduates of 1256 
included three men almost as highly revered in China—We5N 
T‘ien-hsiang 2 Kf, Hsteu Fang-té HAF, and Lu Hsiu-fu BF 
KH." Wen Tien-hsiang, prominent as poet and as statesman, 
became a chief councillor of state and one of the stanchest Sung 
leaders in the final death struggle with the Mongols. He was 
captured through the treachery of a subordinate in 1278 and sent 
to Khubilai, who treated him with leniency. When in 1279 the 
Sung cause was irretrievably lost, he received death at his own 
request. Hsien Fang-té, disgraced because a man he had guaran- 
teed went over to the Mongols, reduced to the life of a vagrant 
fortune teller, and then an indigent teacher, repeatedly refused 
Mongol offers of official position. Taken by the Mongols to 
Peking, he died in 1279 through hungerstrike. Lu Hsiu-fu com- 
manded the fleet which, after the fall of Canton in 1278, pro- 
claimed as emperor an infant representative of the Sung line, and 
defended against impossible odds a small island off the coast of 
Kwangtung. Driven the following year from this last foothold, 
reduced from a thousand ships to sixteen, and cut off from escape, 
he chose drowning rather than surrender, and carried the child- 
emperor with him into the waters of the inlet in which they were 
trapped. 

Information at hand leaves in some doubt the date of the 
earliest known editions of the two lists. Several catalogues men- 
tion “early Ming” editions, and a number of old but undated 


4 Cu‘EN Chén-sun, op cit. 7.11b. Ssii-k‘u, loc. cit. 
*2 For biographical problems concerning these, see below, note 21. 
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manuscript copies are to be found in Chinese libraries. The earliest 
definitely dated edition of the 1148 list I have found is that of 
1491, and of the 1256 list, that of 1522." Each list has since 
been republished several times. The most recent edition is that of 
1923, combining the list of 1148 and that of 1256 with another 
of the Yiian period (1333). This publication reproduces the 1491 
edition of the 1148 list and the 1522 edition of the 1256 list. 
References in the present article will be made to the 1923 edition. 


(3) The content and accuracy of the lists of 1148 and 1256. 


Of the two lists, that of 1148 is more precise in its statements, 
shows fewer lacunae, and proves much the more valuable for our 
purpose. It lists the graduates (chin-shih) of that year according 
to the five groups or chia F in which, according to Sung practice, 
they were rated on the basis of their excellence. The first group 
was the highest. The first name in this group, the winner of the 
much-coveted title of chuang-yiian AKC, or “ first on the list,” is 
Wane Tso =f. (His attainment of this honor in 1148 is con- 
firmed by a number of references in Sung writings, and by Ma 
Tuan-lin in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century.) * 
Within each group, they were once more rated and numbered 
according to their showing, the highest being number 1. The 
numbers of men in each group are as follows: 


18 Cf. Ssii-k‘u chien-ming mu-lu piao-chu Po Jaz fi] BA Bi SkRETE, 6.12a; 13b-14a; 
Tieh-ch‘in t‘ung-chien lou ts‘ang-shu mu lu Gi FE Gel Gi HE HSS A BR. 10.7a-8b; 
9a-b; Pi-Sung-lou ts‘ang-shu chih Be Ae a ee SR, 27.8a; 14b; Chiang-su shéng-li 
kuo-hsiieh t‘u-shu-kuan t‘u-shu tsung-mu (LAR 4A ee Sal SS Pe i ae A » 12. 
42a-b; Kuo-li Pei-p‘ing t‘u-shu-kuan shan-pén shu-mu ig LAG bpp se acit A ’ 
2.34a; Hsi-yiian tu-shu-chih Els Bele aE 3.35a-37b. Cf. also preface of 1923 ed. 
Because of the presence of Cuu Hsi among its graduates, the 1148 list has sometimes 
been called the Hui-an hsien-shéng t‘ung-nien-lu Nis: is EAE Tr] AE SR, but it is more 
properly entitled the Shao-hsing shih-pa nien t‘ung-nien hsiao-lu #3 81--/\4E iA] 
SE ANB. Similarly, in respect for Wen T'ien-hsiang, the 1256 list has been called 
the Wén-shan hsien-shéng t‘ung-nien-lu 3 WEA lel ESR as well as by its more 
proper title of Pao-yu ssti nien téng-k‘o-lu FF wh VG APOE BSR. 

** Sung Yiian k‘o-chii san lu RRICKLHL= $e. Published 1923 by Hst Nai-ch‘ang 
75 B . Other available editions are: Y. tieh-ya-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu, hsii-chi BSE a 
eo aE. vols, 18-20; and 1783 movable type ed. Both of these combine the 1148 
and 1256 lists. 

**Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit. 32.86b. See also below, notes 18-19. 
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Ist group 10 
2nd group 19 
3rd group 37 
4th group 122 
5th group 142 


The total number in the five groups is 330 men. Ma Tuan-lin, our 
chief independent source for the numbers passing the Sung ex- 
aminations, also reports this number. He mentions in addition, 
however, the number of twenty-three men who, because of travel 
difficulties during the early Southern Sung, were allowed to take 
their examinations in Ssii-ch‘uan and received the same standing 
as those who passed the final test at the capital.** These men do 
not appear on the 1148 list as we have it. We learn also from 
another source that in this year, 457 men who had failed to pass 
the final test were by special grace accorded assimilated degrees 
(t‘é tsou ming 4#3% ) and allowed to enter the civil service.” 
Of these, our list contains only the first man. 

Under the name of each man in the list there is entered, accord- 
ing to a set form, pertinent biographical information, which in- 
cludes his tz% and other names and appellations, his age, day of 
birth, mother’s maiden surname, wife’s maiden surname, number 
of brothers (and sometimes office or degree held by them), legal 
residence, temporary residence, and certain other facts. Most 
important for our present purpose, under each man’s name there 
is recorded the name of his father, paternal grandfather, and 
paternal great-grandfather. Under each of these, there appears a 
statement of the office (presumably the highest) he had held 
or was currently holding. If he had not held or was not holding 
any office, the fact is explicitly stated. In some cases, we are told 
merely that he has held office (unspecified). In a small propor- 
tion of cases only—some 51 out of the 330—does the list fail to 
state specifically whether or not one or more of the forebears had 
held office. 


16 Ibid. 17 Ssit-k‘u, loc. cit. 
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The 1148 list is prefaced by certain other documents concerning 
the examination of that year. These include the imperial proc- 
lamation ordering the examination, an imperial examination 
question, and a record of the dates of the several steps of the 
examination procedure and the succeeding ceremonies. The offi- 
cials or members of the graduating class who officiated in various 
capacities on each occasion are named. 

For most of the graduates listed, the list itself provides the only 
surviving biographical data. Only a few, naturally, fell within the 
small fraction of civil servants whose attainments won them a 
place in the biographies of the dynastic history or other biographi- 
cal repertories of the period. In order to test the general accuracy 
of biographical information in the list, I have made spot-checks 
in the cases of sixteen men. These were not selected entirely at 
random. Men at the top of the list and those otherwise known 
to have attained some prominence were preferred, in the greater 
hope of finding parallel information on them. Preference was 
given also to men who, according to the list, had one or more 
forebears without civil service records, in order to test the accuracy 
of such negative statements. In each case selected, biographies 
of fathers, grandfathers, and great-grandfathers were similarly 
checked, with particular attention to their service or non-service 
in the government. Each of ten biographical sources was checked 
for evidence corroborating or contradicting the statements of the 
list on the individuals or their forebears.** 


18 More than ten sources were checked in a few cases. The cases checked in the 
1148 list were: group 1, numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10; group 2, numbers 10, 13; 
group 3, number 22; group 4, numbers 43, 46, 83; group 5, number 90. 

The sources regularly checked (with the aid of the Ssi-shih-ch‘i chung Sung tai 
chuan-chi tsung-ho yin-té DO-+--L AR ARE AA G | published by the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute) were: 

Sung-shih Fe 52 (biographies); Nan- Sung shu Baa (biographies); Sung- 
shih-i. FR 38 A; Sung i-min lu fit FR: Nan-Sung kuan-ko lu BAAR PE 
BSR, and hsii-lu FEES € Nan-Sung yiian hua lu Pa AE ESE Sung jén 
i-shih hui-pien Re) PEAT ae A Sung chung-hsing tung-kung kuan-liao  t‘i- 
ming lu BG ome sues & Huang-ch‘ao tao-hsiieh ming-ch‘en yen- 
hsing wai-lu 52 @33H AY ETT AR. 
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~~ The result has in general confirmed the accuracy of the list. 


Independent information was found in nine of the sixteen cases 
checked. Statements corroborating those of the list were found 
in all nine cases. In one case only an item seemingly inconsistent 
with the statements of the list was also found, and this did not 
bear on family background.*® The Ch‘ien-lung bibliographers 
gave some attention to the contents of the list, and supplied 
several other corrections, but these also are on points apart from 
family background, and most do not apply to the 1923 edition.” 
A complete check of biographical sources for all 330 names would 
of course be desirable, but until this is possible, we are justified in 
accepting the general accuracy of statements in the list. 

When we examine the second list—that of 1256—we find that 
the evidence provided us, though somewhat less satisfactory, is 
most valuable as a check on the statistics of 1148. The list of 
1256 again arrays the graduates in five groups according to their 
examination showings, and numbers them within each group. The 
chuang-yiian was WEN T“ien-hsiang (as we know also from other 
sources). According to the list, 601 men received degrees in this 
year, in the following distribution: 


1° Information found in group 1, numbers 1 (Wane Tso), 2, 3 (Cu‘en Ju SEES >; 
5, 9 (Yeu Ch‘ien-héng aE EEE); group 2, numbers 10, 13; group 4, number 43; 
group 5, number 90 (Cau Hsi). On Wane Tso, Sung-shih-i 18.15a gives age at time 
of examination as 21, while list gives 29. This is the only divergence found in his 
case. Two cases were inconclusive. In one—group 1, number 8—report of govern- 
mental service was found for a man of the same name as the great-grandfather (who 
according to the list held no office), but there is no evidence that the two reports refer 
to the same person. In another case—group 1, number 4—confirmation of official 
service was found for a man of same name as the great-grandfather (who according 
to the list had held office), but again the identity cannot be demonstrated. 

°° Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu k‘ao-chéng Do ji DH 37.68a-b. This work supplies 
corrections to: group 1, number 5; group 4, numbers 69, 108; group 5, numbers 56 and 
112. All corrections have to do with place names with the exception of one (group 
4, number 108), in which the omission of two characters from an official title is noted. 
With the exception of a place name under group 5, number 112, all these errors either 
must have been corrected in the 1923 edition, or else did not appear in that of 1491 


on which it is based. 
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Ist group 21 
2nd group 40 
3rd group 79 
4th group 248 
5th group 213 


The list supplies information similar to that of 1148 on the admin- 
istration of the examination; there is appended at the end, perhaps 
as a later addition, an essay of WEN T“ien-hsiang in response to an 
examination question, and other papers having to do with the 
examination and the concluding celebrations. 

For this late period in the Sung, our parallel sources are frag- 
mentary. The Mongol conquest, substantially completed within 
two decades thereafter, prevented the scholarly compilation and 
sifting of records until the archives had been largely scattered by 
war. We have, therefore, no confirmation of the number who 
received degrees in 1256. 

The data of the list on men who passed the examinations are 
similar to those of 1148, but the later document has clearly suf- 
fered more in the course of transmission. Items of information 
are often omitted; sometimes whole entries, including the name 
of the man passing the examination, are blank. All entries after 
number 189 of the fifth group are missing. The list of 1256 does 
not state specifically when the forebears of a graduate held no 
office; it merely omits the official title or the word “ served ” in 
such instances. We cannot tell whether some of these omissions 
may indicate mere lack of information, rather than lack of official 
service on the part of a given forebear, but I have found no 
biographical evidence of official service when the list did not 
mention it. 

Parallel evidence on the individuals who passed the examination 
of 1256 is less abundant than on 1148. Of eleven cases checked 
(using the same procedure as for the 1148 list), independent 
biographical evidence was found in four. Support for the state- 
ments of the list was found in all four cases. In one of these cases, 
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that of Hsren Fang-té, one minor divergence was found. In 
another, that of Lu Hsiu-fu, biographers differ on the date of his 
birth as well as on that of his chin-shih examination; but the 
seemingly sounder source supports the list of 1256.7* 

Such independent information as we have, then, favors the 
general accuracy of the 1256 list. While less strongly supported 
by independent evidence than the 1148 list, it remains an 
unchallenged witness. 


(4) The testimony of the examination lists concerning the family 
backgrounds of the chin-shih. 


A tabulation of the information on family antecedents of gradu- 
ates for the two years yields the figures which are given in detail 
in the table on the opposite page. 


*1'The cases checked in the 1256 list were: group 1, numbers 1, 2, 9; group 2, 
numbers 1, 14, 27; group 3, numbers 8, 49; group 4, number 32; group 5, numbers 19, 
27. Information was found on: group 1, numbers 1 (Wen T“ien-hsiang), and 9 (WANG 
Ying-féng $F. @ JB); group 2, numbers 1 (Hsten Fang-té), and 27 (Lu Hsiu-fu). 

The Chao-chung-lu 3 HE Be (Mo-hai chin-hu Bw ed.), 37a, says that 
Hsten Fang-té was group 2, number 2 in 1256, while the list places him number 1 in 
the group. 

In the case of Lu Hsiu-fu the dynastic history, Sung-shih, 451.10b, says he died in 
1279 at the age of 44 (Chinese style) and received his chin-shih in 1260, presumably 
at the age of 24. He would, then, have been born in 1236. Nan-Sung shu 61.6b-7b 
follows the account of Sung-shih. The 1256 list, on the other hand, reports that he 
took his chin-shih in 1256 at the age of 19. Thus he would have been born in 1238 
and have died at the age of 42. The I-nien-lu hui-pien EES ae Hi 5.7b follows 
the 1256 list on dates of birth and death. Seemingly independent confirmation of 
the dates in the 1256 list is afforded by the Sung-chi chung-i-lu RAR HE SE Le (Ssii- 
ming ts‘ung-shu PQ AA 99% ed.) 3.24b-30a, quoting from a biography of Lu by Kuna 
K‘ai He GA: this gives Lu’s age at death as 42 and date of chin-shih as 1256. Kuna, 
a contemporary of Lu Hsiu-fu, survived him but refused to serve the Mongols, and 
showed his allegiance to the lost Sung cause through veiled symbolism in his writings. 
His word on Lu weighs more heavily than that of the later-compiled (1345) and not- 
too-reliable Sung-shih. 
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TABLE 1. NUMBER OF CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION GRADUATES 
HAVING FOREBEARS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 





Examination of 1148 


Examination of 1256 














Categories Group Group 
Total Total 
1 2 3 + 5 1 2 3 4 5 
A. Total graduates 10 | 19 | 37 |122 |142 | 330 || 21 | 40 | 79 {248 |213 | 601 
B. Information 0 2 2} 15 | $2 51 0 0 0 0 | 29 29 
incomplete* 
C. Total with full 10 | 17 | 35 |107 {110 | 279 || 21 | 40 | 79 |248 |184 | 572 
information 
D. Graduates with 4 9 | 23 |-54| 67 | 157 8 | 26 | $32 {131 |134 | 331 
no forebears in 
civil service 
E. Graduates with 6 8 | 12 | 53 | 437 122 ||} 13 | 14] 47 |117 | 50 | 241 
forebears in 
civil service 
1. Father, grand- 2 1 5 | 26°} 11 45 3 $j 11] 10 3 30 
father and 
great-grand- 
father 
2. Father and 0 3 1 6 7 17 0 2 2; 18 5 22 
grandfather 
3. Father and 0 al 2 3 5 0 1 6 | 12 2 21 
great-grand- 
father 
4. Grandfather 2; O| O | 1 4 2 1 5) 15} 41 Bf 
and great- 
grandfather 
5. Father 2 3 3 8 |] 1l 26 6 1 71 S21 17 63 
6. Grandfather 0 1 1 Gr: “6 14 0 1 S61 1S) Tl 
7. Great-grand- Ae OR Set gah a ae 2| &| 11 | 2| ie| & 
father 












































*This item represents, for 1148, cases in which no definite statement is made on service 
of one forebear or more, as explained below; for 1256, only cases where entire entry is 


missing are here included. 
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Simplifying the tabulation somewhat, and reducing the num- 
bers to percentages, we reach the following result: 


TABLE 2. PROPORTION OF OFFICIAL BACKGROUND AMONG CIVIL 
SERVICE EXAMINATION GRADUATES 


(percent within each group) 


















































Examination of 1148 Examination of 1256 
Strength 
of official ‘ Group Group 
tradition Total Total 
1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 
%A1%H1|%\| AISI! HAWS! %| % 0 .| % 0 
Prevalent | 20.0) 23.5} 17.1] 31.8} 19.1] 24.0]} 14.3] 15.0) 24.1] 14.1] 5.4) 12.8 
(1+2+3) 
gore 30.0} 17.6) 8.6} 8.4) 10.9} 10.8) 38.1) 5.0} 15.2) 19.0) 11.4) 15.7 
4+5) 
Minor 10.0} 5.9) 8.6) 9.3} 9.1] 9.0) 9.5} 15.0] 20.3) 14.1) 10.3) 13.6 
(6+7) 
None 40.0) 52.9} 65.7] 50.5] 60.9) 56.3] 38.1] 65.0) 40.5) 52.8] 72.8) 57.9 
(D) 
Total 100 .0)100.0)100.0)100 0/100. 0) 100. 0)/100 .0/100 .0/100 0/100 .0)100 .0)100.0 
(C) 





















































Two facts emerge strikingly from the above tables. The first 
is the high proportion of men with no apparent official family 
tradition whatever. The second is the remarkable similarity of 
social composition of the two classes, separated in time by more 
than a century. Because of the above-noted lack of definite state- 
ments where ancestors had not held office, the 1256 list would 
by itself have limited value as evidence. But its close conformity, 
insofar as information is given, with the testimony of the 1148 
list adds immeasurably to the value of the latter. It both supports 
the reliability of the 1148 list, and suggests that the situation for 
1148 was generally characteristic of the Southern Sung period, 
and perhaps earlier periods as well. 

The similarity of the two years extends beyond general averages 
to points of detail. Note, for example, the similarity in the per- 
centages of men with official background in the first group. In 
each year, the men with official background made a much better 
showing in this group than in the examination as a whole. This 
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may reflect the advantage of superior educational facilities to 
prosperous officials’ sons, when they were sufficiently gifted and 
ambitious to profit therefrom. Examples like that of Ou-yaNe 
Hsiu MKB suggest that a family tradition of scholarship and 
exposure in the home to discussion of political problems also played 
an important role in preparing for later success in government 
under the Sung: early fatherless, brought up in poverty, taught by 
his mother, he won in 1030 the first place (shéng-yiian 4 C) in 
the preliminary examination at the capital and not only became 
one of China’s greatest writers, but rose to governmental positions 
of the highest influence.” 

In both 1148 and 1256, the men without official background 
made a much better showing in the following groups—the third 
in 1148, the second in 1256. The men with very strong official 
background, on the other hand, tended to make their strongest 
showing in still lower groups—the fourth group (1148) or the 
third (1256). Of the forty-five men who in 1148 could show 
official service for all three forebears, no less than nineteen were 
in the lower half of the fourth group. Of the thirty men who in 
1256 showed three forebear-officials, twenty-one fell in the third 
and fourth groups. It is interesting also to find in the lower groups 
men descended from holders of the very highest offices of the 
Empire.** Finally, in the fifth group we find once more a pre- 
dominance of men with no official background—perhaps includ- 
ing many of slender resources who had achieved their education 


*2.Cf. Sung-shih 319.1la. Biological inheritance may, of course, also have been a 
factor in the success of officials’ descendants. It does not appear that partiality of 
examiners accounted for it. Special precautions against favor in grading examination 
papers were taken after 992, and it seems that they were, on the whole, effective. 
(These will be discussed in a forthcoming study of responsibility in the Sung 
administrative system.) Apart from individual cases of examination candidates known, 
like Ouv-yane Hsiu, for their poverty, or of others known by chance to be well-to-do, 
there appears at present to be no direct evidence on the economic status of the 
average Sung candidate or the relation of such status to academic achievement. 

°° For instance in 1148 group 4, number 112, whose great-grandfather was a chief 
councillor of state; or group 5, number 61, whose great-grandfather was honored with 
the rank of grand preceptor (t‘ai-shih Kb ); or group 4, number 110, whose grand- 
father, still living at the time, was a grand tutor (t‘ai-fu >ACf{H}), and had received 
the title of prince. 
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only with difficulty, and without the aid of well-qualified teachers. 
The figures for 1256 would seem to indicate a very slightly 
higher proportion of graduates without official background than 


“there was in 1148. This may, however, be somewhat deceptive, as 


it is possible that our tabulation includes among those of non- 
official background some men with unrecorded official ancestry. 
In the list of 1148, this danger has been avoided by excluding 
from consideration cases in which no definite statement was made 
on the subject. The 1256 estimate of new blood is therefore in this 
sense a maximum, and that for 1148 a minimum. The actual 
proportion of non-official family background may have been some- 
what less than 58 per cent in 1256, and higher than 56 per cent 
in 1148." 

It may be noted also that we have at hand information only on 
the paternal ancestry of the graduates. What of the maternal line? 
There is very little evidence to suggest how similar data on ma- 
ternal ancestry might affect our figures. But considering the 
tendency toward intermarriage between the children of govern- 
mental officials, it does not seem likely that such data would 
significantly alter the basic picture. 

In the numbers of men graduated, the figures given by Ma 
Tuan-lin show that the classes of 1148 and 1256 were close to 
the averages for the earlier and later periods of the Southern 
Sung, respectively. The 1148 number of 353 men (including Ssi- 
ch‘uan) was somewhat lower than the earlier average (390 per 
examination between 1142 and 1154), while the 1256 number of 
601 was only slightly higher than the average of 585 per examina- 


?4The elimination from consideration of all 51 cases in which data on forebears 
were missing or incomplete in 1148 has probably weighted the tables so as to under- 
estimate the number and proportion of men without official background. Lack of 
information in most cases very likely reflected lack of official service. In the nine 
cases with partial data, only two showed any statement of such service, while seven 
showed definite statements of its absence in the cases of one or more forebears. 
The general similarity of the two lists strengthens the evidence that in 1256 also the 
omission of reference to forebear-officials indicated the real absence of such in all 
but a very few cases. 

The inclusion of ancestors with posthumously bestowed ranks among ancestors with 
official service may have resulted in a further over-estimate of official background in 
the tabulation of both lists. 
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tion between 1226 and 1238, the last year on which we have such 
information.”> The number of men without official background 
who passed in 1148 and 1256 is not, therefore, an abnormality 
traceable to an unusually large class for either of the years in 
question. 

Unless we find other and more convincing evidence to the 
contrary, we must accept the conclusion that the examinations of 
this period regularly served to recruit into the governmental 
service a very significant proportion of new blood. 


(5) Importance of the chin-shih in the civil service. 


How much was the composition of the civil service affected by 
the men of non-official background taken in through the examina- 
tions? And how important was the role of these novi homines in 
the government? An answer to these questions in quantitative 
terms must remain tentative for the present. We know that in 
addition to the men recruited through the examinations, others 
were recruited through transfer from the ranks of the military 
officials, through selection from among the governmental em- 
ployees holding lower positions not considered to be in the civil 
service, through degrees occasionally conferred by special grace 
on those who had taken examinations unsuccessfully a number of 
times, and through the practice of yin-pu #8 2° The last was a 


25 Ma Tuan-lin, op. cit., ch. 32. 

2° Dr, Wirtrocet’s article on “ Public Office in the Liao and the Chinese Examination 
System,” (HJAS 10 [June, 1947].13-40) appeared after the completion of the present 
article. Incidentally to the Liao study, the former article presents some data on 
yin-pu in the T‘ang, Sung, and Ming dynasties which supplement the data here 
presented on that subject. With certain reservations on some of his inferences, I 
believe that his data in general accord with the conclusions here advanced. Note 
especially the tabulation on p. 27, which suggests interestingly the relative insufficiency 
of yin-pu for the attainment of important position during the T‘ang. 

For the Sung, a similar biographic study would be helpful as an independent check 
on figures otherwise reached concerning the relative importance of various recruitment 
methods. The information thus far made available certainly does not establish, as 
paragraph 2 of p. 33 seems to imply, that yin-pu candidates in the Sung received 
preferential consideration for advancement to high office. One point of Dr. Wirr- 
FOGEL’s translation also raises some doubt. Although I do not have at hand the 
text of Fan Chung-yen’s Chéng-fu tsou-i, it seems probable that on p. 30 the term 
hsiieh-shih “4-[ refers to a member of one of the imperial bureaus of academicians 


2 
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privilege regularly accorded to certain higher officials, by which 
they were permitted to designate for entrance into the civil ser- 
vice, without examination, a specified number of relatives, and in 
certain cases non-relatives. I know of no statistics giving the total 
numbers taken into the civil service through these several methods. 
Estimates of the total numbers of officials in certain periods of 
the Sung have, however, come down to us, and they enable us to 
form at least a general idea of the role of the examinations in 
supplying recruits. In the period 1165 to 1173, we are told, the 
civil officials of the higher class numbered between three and four 
thousand, while those of the lower ranks of the civil service (not 
to be confused with non-civil service employees) numbered from 
seven to eight thousand.*’ If we may hazard a guess that these 
officials served an average of some thirty years each (the examina- 
tions were passed by men commonly ranging in age from the 
twenties to the fifties), we find that it would be necessary to 
recruit some ten to twelve thousand men for the service during 
the space of thirty years. During the thirty years beginning in 
1142, the number of man passing the examinations (apart from 
degrees by special grace) was 4,428.°° These could, then, supply 
some 37 per cent to 44 per cent of the average number of replace- 
ments. Thus a considerable accession to the civil service of men 
without official background was made possible by the examina- 
tions, and it should be remembered that an additional number of 
such men presumably entered the service by other methods. 
When we turn from the question of numbers to that of the 


concerned with the drafting of state policy papers, and ranking among the highest 
central government officials. If this is so, the translation of the term as “ amanuensis ” 
changes importantly the implications of the quotation. 

As Dr. Wirtrocet makes clear, the place of the examinations under the Liao 
and other non-Chinese rulers differed from that under Chinese dynasties. While of 
extreme interest for the study of such alien rulers, generalizations concerning the 
examination system under foreign dynasties may be applied to the Chinese institution 
only with great caution. 

*7 Estimate of the numbers of Sung officials at several periods compiled by Cuin 
Yii-fu Be GF (Wén-shih tsa-chih Ch AREZE 2 [1941]. No. 4.21) using information 
from Ma Tuan-lin, Sung-hui-yao Re, and Ch‘ao-yeh tsa-chi HEF HER . 

28 Ma Tuan-lin, loc. cit. No estimate of the number of officials in the mid-thirteenth 
century is available for comparison with the 1256 list. 
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influence of the examination graduates, we find that it was much 
greater than these numbers would indicate. Advancement to the 
more important governmental positions was difficult for those who 
lacked the scholarly certification afforded by the examinations. 
Those who had entered the civil service by other means found it 
still desirable to take the examinations if they were ambitious to 
play an important role in the government. The list of 1148, for 
example, includes at least twenty-four men who already held 
civil service rank, acquired by some one of the other possible 
methods, when they took the chin-shih examination.” Five such 
cases are indicated in the list of 1256, and it is clear that these 
are not all there were. Even those who entered the civil service 
through yin-pu, although relatives or protégés of important offi- 
cials, still found the examinations important to their careers, and 
it was - uncommon for such men later to take their chin-shih 
degree.° 

We have seen then, that a majority of the men passing the 
examinations, on the evidence of 1148 and 1256, came from non- 
official families. We have seen also that the examinations probably 
supplied at this time somewhere between a third and half of the 
numbers in the civil service, and filled a still mors significant role 
in supplying men for the more important positions in the govern- 


2° Of men already holding civil service rank who passed the chir-whih examinations, 
three won place in group 1 in 1148. The rest for the most pas were placed in 
groups 4 and 5. The practice of taking the examinations after entry into the service 
by other means was thus not confined to the more brilliant students. ‘Figures on 1256, 
too scanty for. generalization, show two in group 1, three in groups 3 and 4.) An 
especially brilliant student could rise much faster by taking the special examinations, 
the chih-chii HI) Fi These were usually taken by men already in the service—very 
rarely by men outside—and were passed only by a very limited number. Cf. Niex 
Ch‘ung-ch‘i Hy BM, “ Sung tai chih-chii k‘ao liieh ” Poe ies Re , SHNP 2.17-87. 
They could also take pee examinations for documentary experts. Cf. same author, 
“Sung tz‘i-k‘o k‘ao” Re in i) FL YCHP 25 (1939) . 107-152. 

8° Most of the men who, already in the civil service, took the chin-shih in 1148 and 
1256 were descendants of officials, and presumably entered the service through 
yiz-pu. We know through another source that Wana Ying-féng (the younger brother 
o’ Wane Ying-lin TE REE ) had entered the, service through yin-pu before taking 
the ciia-shih in 1256, although the 1256 list is silent on the fact. (Swng-shih-i 16.17b). 
The well-known poet Lu Yu BEY (1125-1210) did the same, although the year of 
his examination is not clear. (Sung-shih 395.12b.) 
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ment. From these two facts, we might logically assume that a very 
large share of the higher governmental positions would be in the 
hands of the novi homines. Yet as we noted at the beginning of 
this article, a survey of biographical information on Chinese offi- 
cials, including the years with which we are concerned, indicates 
that the civil service “reproduced itself more or less from its 
own ranks.” How are these two conclusions to be reconciled? 

I believe that they are not so contradictory as they seem. The 
two sets of evidence involve in fact two quite different groups of 
officials. The examination lists give us a cross section, at two 
points, of the entire body of men passing the civil service examina- 
tions. The biographies, on the other hand, treat only the topmost 
elite of the Chinese officialdom—men especially noted for their 
administrative achievements (or outstanding villainies) , or offi- 
cials who won notice through their literary, scholarly, or artistic 
accomplishments. In the Sung dynasty, with which we are now 
concerned, the biographies in the dynastic history can scarcely 
have included one per cent of the men in the civil service during 
the period.” If this elite contained a higher proportion of men 
with official background than did the rest of the service, we need 
not be surprised. Such men had the advantage of political savoir- 
faire. The more prosperous of them had leisure in youth to culti- 
vate the arts. And we have seen that their scholarly records were 
especially high: in the 1148 and 1256 examination lists, the de- 
scendants of officials comprised 60 per cent and 62 per cent 
respectively of the first group, while they constituted only 44 per 
cent and 42 per cent of the graduates as a whole. Possible reasons 
for this have been mentioned. But the sons of non-official families, 
on the other hand, composed in 1256 65 per cent of the second 


*? The combined numbers of civil and military officials, according to the estimate 
of Cuin Yii-fu, loc. cit., was over 13,000 around the years 997-1007; over 20,000 in 
1041-53; over 24,000 in 1064-7; over 16,000 in 1119-25; 33,016 in 1165-73; over 42,000 
in 1196; over 37,800 in 1201. From these figures we come to an average of around 
26,000 for the dynasty. Hazarding once more an average of thirty years service for 
an official, we come to a total of some 260,000 officials for the three centuries of the 
period. The biographies in the dynastic history (Sung-shih), excluding those of women 
but including men of all sorts and professions, and appended biographies of relatives, 
come to around 2,500. 
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examination group, and in 1148 66 per cent of the third. It is 
probable that among officials of importance apart from the small 
elite represented in the dynastic biographies, they made a much 
better showing. The careers of men for whom our lists show no 
official background—WEN T‘ien-hsiang and Lu Hsiu-fu, as well 
as less known but important officials such as the academician and 
military commander Cu‘&N Ju, and the academician Yeu Ch‘ien- - 
héng—support this view, and further study of the lives of men 
on the two lists may afford a more conclusive demonstration.** 

Meanwhile it is clear from the evidence already available that 
in this period graduates who had no family tradition of civil service 
played, by virtue both of their numbers and of their official 
functions, a highly significant part. 


°2 In the case of the first two, the absence of official background is of course not 
specifically stated in the 1256 list but is strongly implied, as”explained above. It is 
interesting also that neither Cx‘EN Ju nor Yeu Ch‘ien-héng have biographies in the 
dynastic history. Their careers can be traced through mention in the lists of Southern 
Sung academicians (the Nan-Sung kuan-ko-lu) and the former among the military 


commanders in the Nan-Sung ching-fu nien-piao TH RR EER. 











WANG PI’S NEW INTERPRETATION OF THE I CHING 
AND LUN-YU 


T’anc YUNG-T‘UNG * 


TRANSLATION AND NOTES 


BY 


Water LIEBENTHAL 


TRANSLATOR’S ForEworD 


The J ching is a fortune teller’s manual. As such it has a pratical use. It was not 
originally intended to set forth a system of philosophy. Wana Pi, like everyone else 
in his time, believed that the future could be read in the lines of the hexagrams, 
that they constituted a script revealing the mysteries of the universe and our own 
destiny. The stalks were assembled, portioned out according to a complicated system, 
and, with the help of the resulting numbers, diagrams were formed and_ then 
interpreted. For interpretation only the oldest parts of the I ching were used. The 
whole procedure was considered as a miniature portrait of the cosmic changes t that 
were about to take place in a certain case, i.e., that of the enquirer. Fate is beyond 
the control of men, but it can be forseen and lurking dangers can be avoided by 
ducking one’s head before the storm. 

In Confucianism the ruling principle is called Heaven or the Way of Heaven (Tien 
Tao) and is considered as more or less personal. In Taoism the cosmic agent is 
merely called Way (Tao). It is pushed farther beyond human understanding. It is 
declared to be indescribable, and in order to avoid its being misunderstood as an 
actual thing, a part of our world, it is called No-thing. With Wane Pi, if we follow 
Professor T‘anc, it has become an abstract principle, Dynamic Order. The relation 
of the individual to the cosmic agent also has changed. We are summoned to surrender 
to Tao, to form a union with nature which excludes self-willed action. The I ching is 
no longer (or not merely) used to foil fate but is understood as the exposition of a 
great cosmology. 

The underlying conception which gave birth to Wana’s cosmology is that of the 
latent power (t%) which becomes manifest in application (yung). The world is 
unfolding from the No-thing into an extremely variegated Universe. We are invited to 
participate in this Grand Manifestation. This certainly is a step forward into a phi- 
losophy that dares to occupy itself with the problem of the world as a whole, whether 
we call it a system or a religious world view or a mystic vision. 


*T‘anc Yung-t‘ung, “ Wang Pi chih Chou-i Lun-yii hsin-i” BHI, EZ 
JR Dita a ze. T‘u-shu chi-k‘an fal A FA, New Series, Vol. 4, Nos. 1 and 2 
(combined) Pei-p‘ing, 1943), pp. 28-40. 

+A clear exposition of the procedure is found in the Yii-tswan Chou-i ché-chung 
HE AS ih chiian 19, I-hsiieh ch‘i-méng 3, BIKES by the great philosopher 
Cuu Hsi RR. 
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This becomes more evident if we look at the preceding literature about the I ching. 
Scholarship in the Han period exhausted itself by inventing correspondences between 
the calendar and the diagrams or by collecting cases of popular divination. These 
scholia took the form of notes to single words or sentences of the original text. It was 
not seen that this text itself contained a series of interpretations much clearer and 
more systematic than the scholia. (In the old system the building stones of the 
world or the lines of the hexagrams are male or female. One or two of these elements 
preside in a hexagram. In this way varying situations in the life of the cosmos or the 
individual could be pictured.) Wanc Pi abolished the notes and relied exclusively 
upon the old tradition for the purpose of interpretation. 

These two attainments, namely the destruction of Han Byzantinism and the propa- 
gation of a world view that dared to interpret the world as a whole, make Wane Pi 
one of the great pioneers of philosophy in China. He died young, when only twenty- 
three years old, and had no successor of equal rank. 

Iu this article the quotations from the I ching are taken from Z. D. Suna, The Text 
of the I king, The China Modern Education Co., Shanghai, 1935. The author says in 
the preface that “although the entire material of Leccre’s work is used, yet many 
changes have been introduced.” I could not compare Leccr’s translation. The quota- 
tions from the Lun-yii are taken from Leaae’s Confucian Analects (first edition). When 
my translation deviates from this I have mentioned the fact. The enumeration of the 
sections in the Tao-té ching agrees with that in A. Watery, The Way and its Power 
(London, 1934). Wana Pi’s commentary on the I ching and his Liieh-li He Bil (quoted 
in the text as Outline) were compared with the Ssi-pu pei-yao’ Jil Sy GV edition 
of the Chou-i ku-chu Do HK iif BE .-¢(Shanghai, Chunghua Book Co.) Other commen- 
taries were compared with the edition of Sun Hsing-yen FRR , Chou-i chi-chieh 
Ji) D4 (Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts‘ung-shu fd ABZ AS SE 27622). The quotations 
from the Lun-yii shih-i Rhine (quoted as Catechism) are all found in Huane 
K‘an’s 2 4L Lun-yii chi-chieh i-su im no Se ES (sixth century). 

I enjoyed the privilege of being allowed to submit my translation to the author 
and his assistant, Mr. Sur Chiin. This enabled me to handle the original text with 
greater freedom than I otherwise should have dared to do. Sentences were added, 
names of persons and books supplemented, and quotations traced wherever possible. 
I abstained from putting these additions into brackets. I wish to express my sincere 
thanks to Professor T‘anc and Mr. Surin for their assistance. 


The Wei chih BE composed by Cu‘éN Shou PR contains no 
biography of Wane Pi +4" but only a few short sentences an- 
nexed to the biography of Cuunc Hui ##¥ .2 They say that he 


*Wanc Pi‘s biography by Ho Shao {PJ AE is quoted in the commentary to the 
biography of Cuuna Hui. He was the first and greatest of the Neo-Taoists who 
revolutionized Chinese thinking under the Wei and Chin. He lived A. D. 226-249. He 
wrote a commentary to the Tao-té ching, another to the J ching, notes to the Analects 
in the form of question and answer, and a short outline.of the system of interpre- 
tation used in the I ching. 

* Official under the Wei. Contemporary of Wane Pi. Wrote a Tao lun 3H ita 
in 12 chapters. 
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“liked to discuss Confucian and Taoist theories alike” and that 
he “ commented upon the J ching and Lao-tzit.” The fact that in 
these quotations the two schools are mentioned simultaneously 
implies that he did not adhere to one of them to the exclusion of 
the other. This fact alone throws some light on the peculiarity of 
Waneo’s thinking and learning. Many people regard hsiian-hsiieh 
XK * as a satellite of the Lao and the Chuang philosophy, but they 
have forgotten that it is one of the metamorphoses of the Ju 
School. Most people know that Wane favored Lao-tzii and propa- 
gated Taoism, but few are aware that nevertheless he never denied 
the authority of the Sage (K‘ung-tzii) and his scriptures. Glanc- 
ing over his life-work as a whole we may say that Wana, though 
he was a true follower of Lao-tzi, profoundly respected the teach- 
ing of the Sage. The hard work and creative thinking done in the 
commentary to the (Confucian) I ching are certainly greater than 
those in the commentary to Lao-tzii, excellent as the latter is. 

In the period of transition beginning with the decay of the Han 
Empire, the way of thinking in China greatly changed. This 
change did not come overnight but developed slowly as things 
which are cut of use change. It came in the wake of a new 
interpretation of the Classics based upon Neo-Taoist philosophy 
and discussions mostly concerned with this philosophy, Hsiian- 
t‘an “ER * It runs parallel with a break in the study of the 


® Hsiian-hsiieh is often translated by “ metaphysics.” I do not like this translation 
because it easily leads to rather queer misunderstandings. We are accustomed to 
associate this term with religious problems, especially God and Heaven, a life after 
death, etc., but Asiian-hsiieh has nothing to do with these conceptions. Hsiian ¥ , the 
“beyond behind the beyond” means with Lao-tzi the border region of our world, 
where nothing further can be made out. It has never been populated by Heavenly 
beings. Its synonym wu 4M€, which I am translating by “no-thing,” means that 
which is absolutely different from anything known. That at least has to be said 
first, when we speak of Taoist metaphysics. The subject that the Neo-Taoists were 
concerned with is our fate, which is intimately connected with that of the cosmos. 
Our luck is not steady; there seem to be ups and downs. Similar periods are seen 
in the cosmos in the alternation of light and darkness, of the seasons, of the moon- 
periods. This seems to point to a rule. This rule, Tao, is the problem hsiian-hsiieh is 
occupied with. I propose to translate the term by (Neo-Taoist) “ cosmology.” 

“ Hsiian-t‘an means hsiian-hsiieh (see note 3) and Ch‘ing-t‘an Yawk. The transla- 
tion “pure talk” easily suggests moral purity and in so far is misleading. Better 
“ philosophical wit ” (with Prof. Cu‘in Yin-k‘o). The term refers to people who were 
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Classics occasioned by the discovery of ancient manuscripts in 
the house of K‘ung-tzii. The resulting two schools were dis- 
tinguished as those of the Old and the New Text. Wane Pi‘s I 
ching and Tu Yii’s ELTA Tso chuan Fet% ,. the two most important 
attainments of the classical studies under the Wei and Chin, are 
both productions of the Old Text School. The New Text School 
was the school of the recognized Han scholars and the orthodox 
one. As soon as there was a second school, the formerly homo- 
geneous thinking began to split, and unconventional interpreta- 
tions became possible. Originally the book of Tso Ch‘iu-ming 
ZeEERW (the Tso chuan) did not “comment upon the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu,” but Tu Yii, by cutting the existing context into pieces and 
using it as a commentary, put it on an equal level with the Classic. 
This procedure was in a line with that of Wana Su EA ,° who 
composed spurious “ classics ” and wrote his Shéng chéng (Vindi- 
cation of the Sage) 2%. Both show the same disrespect of the 
Sage and the prevailing conventions. Now the first to put the 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu of Tso on an equality with the Classical scriptures 
was Liv Hsin #iK.’ So this was not a change which occurred 
suddenly in later ages. And when Wane Pi abolished the 
(astrological) symbolism that had accompanied the lines of the 
hexagrams and replaced it by explanations that elucidated an 
underlying system, he seems to have been without precedent. 
For the I ching was a fortune teller’s manual and naturally had to 
use symbols. 


known for their clear judgment. They were chosen as officials, but later in the end 
of the Han Dynasty they criticized the government and were persecuted accordingly. 
So they restricted themselves to abstract topics and talked philosophy. Cf. Fan 
Shou-k‘ang JUEEHE, Wei Chin chih ch‘ing-t'an BRE ZIG GE, Philosophical Wit 
Under the Wei and Chin (Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1936) 3. 

° A high officer under Liv Piao, governor of Ching-chou. Contemporary with WANa 
Pi. The book here called Tu Yii’s Tso chuan is a concordance between the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu and the Tso chuan, arranged in the order of years, with the exact title Ch‘un- 
ch’iu Tso chuan chi-chieh ASPK EASE SR. 

® Wane Su was a generation older than Wane Pi but is also counted among the Wei 
scholars. His I ching mentioned later in the text is that of his father, edited by the 
son. The “spurious Classic” refers to the K‘ung-tzi chia-yii IL FR. 

* Great scholar at the end of the Western Han. Famous as the first composer of a 
catalogue in China. 
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But had he really no predecessors? We know that he handed 
down the I ching text of P1 Chih #,,° which is generally assumed 
to have been identical with the Old Text. Ma Jung 45° first 
introduced innovations according to Hsin Yiieh #1 2° From 
the beginning, the Old Text differed from the New Text, and Ma 
Jung’s I ching deviated further from the orthodox one, so there 
must have been varying interpretations of the I ching very early. 
WanG’s new interpretation represented only another instance of 
the growing independence of thinking that unfolded slowly under 
the Eastern Han. 

Most of the Confucian scholars in the time of the Han Dynasty 
believed in yin-yang !%&; later under the Wei and Chin, Classical 
learning became mixed up with Neo-Taoism; in both cases, whether 
the Confucian doctrine of the Nature of Man and the Way of 
Heaven ES X34 (as expressed in the I ching) was interpreted 
through yin-yang or confounded with Neo-Taoist cosmology, the 
two became mixed. The point where they actually coincided was 
not clearly seen. The Nature of Man and the Way of Heaven are 
metaphysical concepts, and the I ching is just the Confucian 
Classic dealing with this subject. 

When Wanca’s commentary appeared, a new interpretation of 
Confucian metaphysics had come to light. This new interpreta- 
tion had asserted itself against the orthodox one in a long evolu- 
tion which had two outstanding events, an early and a late one: 
(1) the aforementioned break in the Classical studies under the 
Han which split into the Old and New Text Schools; (2) the 
publication of The Revised Edition of the Five Classics with 
Annotations composed in Ching-chou 3) JH 24 


® Known only as the first editor of the Old Text of the I ching. He must have 
split from the orthodox school of astrologers (Cu1ao Yen-shou HE GE SS , Cuine Fang 
it J) early in the time of the Eastern Han. 

® He lived A.D. 79-166. Famous as a scholar and commentator who had many 
pupils. 

79 A historian. Author of the Han chi PER, composed under the last emperor of 
the Han. 

1 The exact title was Hou-ting Wu-ching chang chii 4 EE FRETS . Chang-chii 
does not mean “ division des chapitres” as translated in the French edition of Kuo 
mo-jo BBiKAF, Chou-i ti kou-ch'éng shih-tai JE] FA’) PEBLARAR . (Shanghai, Com- 


mercial Press, 1940) 36. Cf. note 29. 
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Wang Pi’s learning seems to be intimately connected with the 
circle of Ching-chou. From the disorders in the end of the Han 
Dynasty, Ching-chou alone was spared. Under the administration 
of Liu Piao #/#* the district flourished. Liu Piao, one of the 
“Eight Model Men,” * liked to assemble celebrities around him, 
and Ching-chou became the place of refuge for many illustrious 
persons. The commentary on the Wei chih (Chap. 6), quotes 
from the Ying-hsiung chi 3&#EiL (Stories of Great Men) the 
following concerning Ching-chou: “He (Liu Piao) founded an 
academy “® to which he invited many scholars. He commis- 
sioned Cu‘t-mu K‘ai 4 BEY) * Suna Chung ##* and others to 
compose Annotations to the Five Classics, called the Revised 
Edition.” At that time Wane Ts‘an £48 * was in Ching-chou. In 
his Ching-chou wén-hsiieh chi kuan chih (Report on the Activities 
of the Officials in the Academy of Ching-chou) *™ he says that 
Liv Piao “ ordered the Superintendent of the Five Departments 
(Wu-yeh ts‘ung-shih HARE F ) , Suna Chung, to invite his friends 
and followers to take part in their literary activities [29]... . 
Within five years these cultural activities greatly developed. Ven- 
erable old scholars like Cu‘1-mu K‘ai and others came to join the 
circle. Altogether more than 300 people assembled in Ching- 
chou.” In the biography of Li Hsiian in Han shu 12 %H. 
oRIE 2° it is said: “Hsiian’s father Li Jén #f and Yin Mo 
FE traveled together to Ching-chou in order to learn from Sst- 
ma Hui ®J45%, Sunc Chung and others. Hsiian was their faithful 
disciple. .. . He (Li Hsiian) edited the Old Text of the Book 
of Changes, the Book of History, the Book of Odes, the Three 
Books of Ritual, the Chun-ch‘iu of Tso, and wrote a Guide to 


*? He was governor Ha) SE of Ching-chou in the end of the Han Dynasty. 

13 7\ JAA, also known as Es IK VE. 

14 Known only as one of the refugees in Ching-chou. 

1° Suna Chung ins or Hw) was resident in Ching-chou, an official under Liu Piao 
and the life and soul of the Academy. He studied the T“ai-hsiian ching KEKE and 
wrote a Commentary to T<ai-hsiian KG Rak ‘ 

*® Counted among the Wei scholars. Refugee from Kao-p‘ing ma (South Shansi) . 

17 FF] Ph] BC FARE ‘Ef TE. Listed in Chin i-wén chih FBRICHE 38. 

*8 Li Hsiian was a great scholar from Shu 43) (Szechwan), like the others mentioned 
in the quotation, including Sst-ma Hui who had gone to Ching-chou earlier. 
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T‘ai-hsiian ALAS. All these books follow Cuta (K‘uei) 
3¢ (32 ) *° and Ma (Jung). but oppose Caine Hsiian &Y.? Be- 
cause they worked independently of Wane Su, they could not at 
first compare his writings, but on the whole they follow the same 
line.” In the biography of WANG Su in Wei chih 13 @8i5. Esl 14 
it is said that “ under Suna Chung he studied T“ai-hsiian and also 
commented upon it.” Thus Wane Tzit-yung ESH#E (Wane Su) 
handed down the tradition of Suna Chung-tzi Af PF (Sune 
Chung). Wane Su followed Cua K‘uei’s and Ma Jung’s way of 
thinking and was opposed to CHENG Hsiian. The same holds good 
with SunG Chung. So Wanc Su as well as L1 Hsiian descends from 
Sune Chung. This is the reason that their views are generally 
the same. In the Wei chih (loc. cit.) it is said: “At that time 
Cuénc Hsiian was without rival and held in high esteem east of 
the Yi # and Lo % Rivers and north of the Huai # and Han 
#% Rivers [the Honan of to-day].” Suna’s teaching was different 
from that of Cuitnc. Therefore in WANG Su’s writing CHENG is 
often attacked. Wana Ts‘an, too, criticized CHENG’s edition of 
the Book of History. Thus the scholars of Ching-chou had a rather 
high opinion of themselves. They did not care greatly for tradi- 
tion but propagated new ideas. Liv Piao’s Revised Edition rubbed 
out the old, and Sune Chung’s and WANG Su’s teaching built up 
the new. So we may safely say that if Wane Pi in his I ching 
shows little respect for the older generation, he obeys the voice 
of his time. 

The spirit of innovation in the scholars of Ching-chou is un- 
deniable. It is more difficult to say what they were teaching. 
From the tombstone of Liu Chén-nan (Liv Piao) #14 we learn 
that he brought out a Revised Edition of the Five Classics with 
Annotations. “He suppressed the superfluous passages and 
weeded out unnecessary repetitions.” ** This spirit was certainly 


1° Cu1a K‘uei was a commentator, one generation older than Ma Jung. He lived 
A. D. 30-101. Both are always quoted together as Cota Ma. 

°° CuenG Hsiian lived A. D. 127-200. He was a pupil of Ma Jung but later formed 
an independent school in Honan. A prolific writer. His method of interpretation 
of the hexagrams was that of the “ overlapping trigrams” (Lines 2-4 and 3-5), called 
hu-tt eS. This perhaps was the main point of distinction from the other line. 

Cf. Ch‘iian san-kuo wén 4x = [BJ 3C 56. 
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opposed to that showing in the flowery language of the orthodox 
school in its last stage and in its notes accumulated upon single 
words and sentences. We read further in Wang Séng-cli‘ien’s letter 
admonishing his son E{#HEWFi¢ in Nan Chi shu 33 WE: 
“ The eight cases of books published in Ching-chou . . . [contain] 
what was spoken in the Taoist circles there.” And again we read: 
“ How many schools are represented in these eight book cases? ” 
These quotations not only prove that there were many schools 
represented in Ching-chou and that their literary products were 
voluminous, but also that they contained much Neo-Taoist theory. 
Therefore even until the time of the Southern Ch‘i (two and a 
half centuries later) the publications of Ching-chou were regarded 
as indispensable in Neo-Taoist literary circles. 

The most influential scholar in Ching-chou must have been 
Sune Chung. He not only studied the Classics in the Old Text 
version but his strong point seems to have been 7“ai-hsiian. WANG 
Su “ studied 7%ai-hsiin under Sune Chung”; Li Hsiian, who de- 
rived his knowledge from Sune, wrote a Guide to Tai-hsiian. In 
the region of the Eastern Yang-tzii River. Yi Fan BO®H 2? after 
having read the book of Sune (the commentary on the T“ai-hsiian 
ching KEM) , composed a paper called Explanations to Yang 
(Hsiung) and Sung (Chung) "AFA 2° (Cf. the biography of 
Yu Fan in Wei chih 12 3838.4, com.) And in Lu Chi’s 
KEKE paper concerning T'ai-hsiian KE it is said that “ when Liv 
Piao of Ching-chou sent Cu‘ENG Ch‘i WK 2 of Liang % on a mission 
of friendship to the Eastern Yang-tzii region (to the capital of 
Wu), he took the 7“ai-hsiian ching along with him. Lu Chi made 
a copy of the roll and studied it thoroughly. When Cu‘ina Ch‘i 
came again to Wu, SunG Chung sent his commentary on the T“ai- 
hsiian ching along with him as a present to CHANG Chao lf (the 
Prime Minister of Wu). In this way Lu Chi got sight of Sune 
Chung’s book.” ** This quotation shows how the literary life in 

*2 Yis Fan lived A. D. 164-233. He had no official career. He lived in Wu 32. Wrote 
commentaries to Lao-tzi, the I ching, Lun yii, Kuo yii. He seems to have had no 
direct connection with Ching-chou. 

?8 Yana Hsiung $B HE was the author of the Tai-hsiian ching. 


*4 Lu Chi was an astrologer at the court of the Wu in Chien-yeh 33% , the Nanking 
of today. 
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Ching-chou was flourishing and how highly Sune and especially 
his commentary on the T'ai-hsiian ching were esteemed in the 
whole of China. Now the T“ai-hsiian ching only expands the 
material contained in the J ching, so it is evident that SuNnc’s 
Commentary to the I ching was famous too. YU Fan had seen the 
commentaries of both Cuine Hsiian and Sune Chung and says 
that they were somewhat different. At that time the study of the 
I ching must have flourished greatly. Ma Jung, Cuéne Hsiian, 
Hsiin Shuang #/38,?> Wane Su, YU Fan, Yao Hsin #645 °° Tune 
Yii #34 ” Lr Hsiian, all worked upon the I éhing. In the Wu chih 
(loc. cit.) Yt Fan says: “ No Classic is greater than the I ching. 
Though there are few commentaries extant written by the great 
scholars of China in the beginning of the Han Dynasty, the situ- 
ation had changed when the Emperor Ling # succeeded the 
Emperor Hsiian #4 (167 A.D.) and Hsin Hsii (Shuang) al 
(3) of Ying-ch‘uan #Ull was famous for his knowledge of the 
I ching.” This shows that at the end of the Han the Confucian 
doctrine of the Nature of Man and the Way of Heaven as ex- 
pressed in the I ching was very much searched into by scholars. 
It follows that the high esteem bestowed upon the I ching was 
transferred to the 7"ai-hsiian ching. SuNG Chung, in his studies, 
followed the fashion of the day. But Wane Pi’s commentary on 
the I ching, though showing the spirit of Ching-chou, opened new 
paths. 

[30] Wane Pi had never lived in Ching-chou but his family had 
for generations had connections with Ching-chou. Liv Piao was 
from Shan-yang lI (in the Shantung of today) , and his teacher 
was Wane Ch‘ang £®% from the same place. Toward the end of 
the Han the grandson of WANG Ch‘ang, WANG Ts‘an, and a second 
cousin of the latter, WANG K‘ai £9, took refuge in Ching-chou 
with Liu Piao. Liv gave a daughter in marriage to WANG K“ai. 
The two sons of Wana Ts‘an died together with Sune Chung in 


°° Hsttn Shuang lived A.D. 128-190. He belonged to the generation of CHENG 
Hsiian. Author of commentaries to some of the Classics. 

*°'Yao Hsin was an astrologer under the Wu. Apart from an I ching commentary 
he wrote a book on astrological matters. 

*7 Known only as IJ ching commentator. 
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the executions following the “ mocking of Wei ” S8WAZHE. (Actu- 
ally the enmity of the Neo-Taoist circles against the Ts‘ao # 
family had given rise to these executions.) Wén-ti Xi, the first 
emperor of Wei, because the whole progeny of Wana Ts‘an had 
been executed, made Yeh *, a son of Wana K‘ai, WANG Ts‘an’s 
heir. And Wane Pi was a son of Yeh, the younger brother of 
Wane Hung Z@ (another son of Yeh) and the grandson of WANG 
Ts‘an (by order of the Emperor). (Biography of Counce Hui in 
Wei chih 28, com.) The second name (tzt) of Hung was Chéng- 
tsung aI. , 

Cuanc Chan i, in the introduction of his commentary to 
Lieh-tzii VF, says that Chéng-tsung and Wane Pi were both 
fond of books. An edition of Lieh-tzt in six parts was hidden by 
Wang Pi’s son-in-law. This permits the conclusion that Lieh-tzi, 
though not a Classic from the time before the Ch‘in, had been 
compiled from pieces of an old text. So Wane Pi derived his 
interest in Neo-Taoist philosophy from his elder brother Chéng- 
tsung. Both the generations of his father and grandfather had 
connections with Ching-chou. Wana Ts‘an and Wana K‘ai, the 
sons of Wana Ts‘an and Wana Yeh, had certainly eagerly ab- 
sorbed the doctrines of SuNG Chung and listened to debates on 
the occasion of the Revised Edition. So WANG Pi’s line of thought 
can be traced back to Ching-chou or, more especially, to SuNG 
Chung. Now Suna favored the Confucian doctrine of the Nature 
of Man and the Way of Heaven, and Wane Pi favoured Neo- 
Taoist theories; hence these two philosophies must have had some- 
thing in common. We quoted above from the Wei chih that 
* Wana Su under Sune Chung studied T“ai-hsiian and also com- 
mented upon it.” Cuane Hui-yen 5&8 ** says that “ Wane Pi, 
commenting upon the I ching, handed down the teaching of WANG 
Su with the exception of the codrdination of the hsiao hsiang with 
the lines.” If this assumption is true, we get a line of tradition 
leading from Sune Chung to WANG Su and on to Wane Pi. (Cf. 
Ména Wen-t‘ung 4¢ 303i, The Origin of the Classical Studies 
EAR [The Commercial Press, Shanghai] 38.) 


*° Scholar under the Ch‘ing. Died 1802 A.D. Known as an expert in the J ching. 
The quotation is taken from Ména Wén-t‘ung, The Origin of the Classical Studies. 
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Everywhere in the history of religion if the exegesis grows lux- 
uriantly and tries to suffocate the original truth, the cry “ back 
to the origin ” is heard. In Protestantism it is called the “ return 
to the Bible ”; with the Buddhist Sautrantikas it is called “ follow 
Ananda.” All these movements reproach the later generations, 
saying that they have departed from the original position of the 
founder, and they try to recover the oldest source of their creed. 
Then, new exegeses are made which are independent of what has 
been said before. .Free thinking, disengaging itself from the au- 
thority of the scholastics, develops and leads to a period of 
Aufkldrung. Classical studies in the beginning of the Han largely 
recorded tradition but seldom had scholastic notes.” But then 
came the doctors who pushed aside tradition, and voluminous 
scholia were produced. This situation went from bad to worse 
till it reached a state described by Pan Ku SEI, the author of 
Han shu, as follows: “ There are scholia of more than a million 
words to one Classic; 20,000 or 30,000 words of a note may ex- 
plain five words of the text.” Therefore those who were con- 
scious of this looked for a means to recover the lost simplicity. 
They emphasized that the explanation should be clear and based 
on the authority of the Classic itself. Lru Hsin scolds the doctors 
for believing in common talk and for turning their backs upon 
tradition. Hsi Shén #ftit** blamed “ those vulgar scholars ” and 
“low people” who wronged old wisdom and indulged in idle 
talk. When the Old Texts were discovered, the school that de- 
veloped from their study used this situation to establish itself 
(Mine Wéen-t‘ung, op. cit. 26-27) and automatically a movement 


7°“ Tradition ” and “annotations” are here used as technical terms. The first 
term (ze or {i comprises the literature before the Ch‘in or before “the burning 
of the books.” In our case it refers to the Wings t‘uan-tz‘% KBE, hsiang-tz% Ge 
hsi-tz% WE BE wén-yen ae shuo-kua #ELb, hsii-kua Fr£p, tsa-kua HE L},, 
especially the first four. The term “basic text” comprises the kua-t‘zu EP BE and 
hsiao-tz‘it RHE i.e., the original interpretation of the hexagrams and their lines. 
The term “ annotations” (“ notes” or “ scholia TTA or Fl Bic comprises the Han 
literature which commented upon single sentences of the basic text and tradition not- 
withstanding the fact that the latter itself is a commentary. The most characteristic of 
these scholiasts was Cu1nc Fang. 

°° Hsii Shén lived under the Eastern Han; author of the Shuo-wén. Cf. TP 27.365-6. 
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was formed to go in search of the most ancient records. Tu Yiian- 
k‘ai wrote his concordance between the Ch‘un-ch‘tu of K‘ung- 
tzi and that of Tso arranged in the order of years. This was a 
fruit of this new movement. And the new interpretation of the 
I ching which now developed also got its strength from its lack of 
deference for the scholia; it represents an attempt to recover 
tradition. The Revised Edition of Ching-chou was the first to shun 
the annotations. And the peculiarity of Wane Pi‘s I ching consists 
in his “ illustrating the Classic by tradition Af#it# .”” These are 
all signs of the independent spirit of the period. 

It is generally believed that Wana Pi used Pr Chih’s edition of 
the I ching. In the biographies of the scholars in Han Shu 88 
Bim AME jt is said that “Pr Chih while working upon the J 
ching did not care for the scholastic notes. (CHvANG Hui-yen 
ie says that the I ching commentary of P1 Chih which came 
into circulation later is a fake.) He explained the two sections 
of the text only by the 7 ‘uan-tz‘u, Hsiang-tz‘%, Hsi-tz‘ui (ten 
chapters), and Wen-yen.” This shows that P1 Chih’s I ching 
agreed with the Old Text, and his erudition consists principally in 
explaining the Classical text with the aforementioned commen- 
taries. Herein his approach differed greatly from that of the New 
Text School, which would have emphasized the philology of the 
words and would have explained the chapters and the verses. 
Those who maintain that Wane Pi used Pri Chih’s edition not 
only argue that his text agrees with the Old Text but, more im- 
portant, that he handed down Pi’s method of “ explaining the 
basic text by tradition.” 

[31] In the historical process by which the new interpretation 
of the I ching recovered tradition, two phases can be distin- 
guished: ** (1) While commenting upon the basic text, inserting 


*1 Including the Han editions based upon the New Text, three types of arrange- 
ment are distinguished. (1.) The orthodox editions (Catne Fang and his school). 
The T‘uan-tz‘i, Hsiang-t2‘i, Wén-yen, Hsi-tz‘i, etc., followed at the end of the basic 
text (hexagrams, Kua-tz‘i, Hsiao-tz‘%), each as a compact whole. (2.) The editions 
of Pr Chih and his school. The arrangement in the text itself was not changed, but 
in the commentary the basic text of each hexagram was explained by the T‘uan-tz‘t 
and Hsiang-taii of the same. (3.) The edition of Wana Pi. Upon the Kua-tz‘i% of each 
hexagram (with the exception of the first) follow the T‘uan-tz‘% and the Great Hsiang- 


3 
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tradition in order to illustrate it. The basic text and tradition 
were amalgamated and dealt with simultaneously. This is typical 
of the method of P1 Chih. The Wei ruler Kao-kuei Hsiang Kung 
HHA says (an exact quotation follows later) that Chéng 
K‘ang-ch‘éng #83 (Chéng Hsiian) in his commentary on the 
I Ching had the T‘uan-tz‘% and Hsiang-tz‘t connected with the 
basic text. He says further that Chéng incorporated the basic 
text followed by tradition in his commentary. The Han shu says 
that he too handed down the I ching of P1 Chih (like Sune Chung, 
Wana Su, Wane Pi), so his commentary surely applied the 
method of P1 Chih. (2) Not only dealing, in the commentary, 
with the basic text and tradition at once, but cutting tradition 
into bits and adding it piecemeal to the basic text. That is the 
method used by Tu Yiian-k‘ai in his concordance. These two 
steps—illustrating the basic text by tradition and adding tradi- 
tion piece by piece to the basic text (or rather adding the basic 
text to the tradition) —mean that in the first case tradition is 
used only in the commentary, while in the second case it creeps 
into and pollutes the basic text. The difference lies in a greater 
or less depth of penetration, but the tendency towards re-establish- 
ing ancient tradition and omitting the later scholia is common 
to both of them. When the study of the I ching had reached this 
stage, the old learning of the Han scholars had faded away, and 
the new learning of the Wei and Chin scholars had arisen. 

In fact, WANG Pi is very much responsible for the basic text’s 
being dethroned by tradition. In the Yii-hai E%# °* Cav Chén 
ACKE is quoted as saying that “ Wane Pi connected the Wén-yen 
with the first two hexagrams.” Thus WaNG was the first to do 
that. In K‘une Ying-ta’s FL&X Subcommentary on the Five 
Classics H#’IERE jit is said that “ Wane Pi thought that the 
Hsiang-tz‘% represented merely an early commentary to the hexa- 


tz‘ (those explaining the whole hexagram), then come the Hsiao-tz‘%i (the basic text 
interpreting the lines) and line by line the corresponding Small Hsiang-tz‘i (those 
explaining the lines). The Wén-yen text is divided into two parts and added to Hex. 
1 and 2. At the end of the hexagrams follows the Hsi-tz‘i. The other Wings are 
omitted. 

*?Sung. Composed by Wana Ying-lin =F RE§@. Cau Chén was one generation 
older than the philosopher Cuv Hsi. 
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grams and could easily be connected with them. So he cut the 
Hsiao Hsiang (the Small Hsiang) up and inserted it piece by 
piece below the respective Hsiao-tz‘u.” So Wang was also the 
first to connect the Small Hsiang with the lines. In the biography 
of Kao-kuei Hsiang Kung in Wei chih 63, it is said, “ The Em- 
peror asked the Doctor of the I ching, SHuN-yU Tsun, saying: 
‘ K‘ung-tzii composed the 7“uan-t‘zt%i and the Hsiang-tz‘u. There- 
upon Cuéne Hsiian wrote the commentary. Now ordinarily the 
T‘uan-tz‘% and Hsiang-tz‘% are not connected with the basic text 
while the commentary connects them; how can this be justified? ’ ” 
We know that an old commentary formed a separate volume. 
Cueéne Hsiian in his commentary had the T“wan and Hsiang-tz‘% 
follow the basic text and then commented upon them together. 
In the original text of the J ching, if we rely on the words of Kao- 
kuei Hsiang Kung, the basic text and tradition were not united. 
But then the man who inserted the 7“uan-tz‘% and Hsiang-tz‘% 
into the basic text was not CHENG Hsiian as most people believe. 
The first chapter of WaNnG Pi’s treatise Outline of the System 
[Used in the I ching] "&P) bears the headline Explaining the 
T‘uan-tz'i WAR. Tt shows very clearly that WANG intended to 
explain the basic text with the help of the T‘uan-tz‘t. So WANG 
Pi must have been the one who first brought the 7T“wan-tz‘% into 
the basic text. But then the text of the I ching which is now com- 
monly used and which must have been in circulation rather early, 
in which tradition is inserted into the basic text, perhaps originated 
in one man, WANG Pi. 

Whether Wane Pi framed the arrangement of the I ching that 
we are accustomed to I shall not discuss in detail for the moment. 
We can safely say that when he wrote the commentary he was 
intent on doing it by using tradition in order to explain the basic 
text. Four points may prove this: (1) Wane’s I ching carries on 
the tradition of P1 Chih, who abolished the scholia and proposed 
to explain the basic text by the tradition. (2) WANG often does 
not comment upon the Hsiang-tz‘% that explain the lines, but 
seems to be convinced that they themselves are commentary 
enough, so he uses them to explain the basic text of the lines (the 
Hsiao-tz‘%) instead of explaining it himself. That is exactly what 
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is meant by the phrase “ explaining the basic text by tradition.” 
(3) K‘une Ying-ta (loc. cit.) says that “Wane divided the 
whole text into six sections, each headed by the name of the 
first hexagram dealt with in that section, followed by the word 
“ tradition,” e. g., Ch‘ien tradition, Tai tradition, etc.” The cur- 
rent editions also show these six sections. Each section is head- 
lined “ Chou I first (or second) part. Ch‘ien (or T‘ai, Shih-ho, 
Hsien, Kuai, Féng) tradition J 5s-ECP )@E 92 (As Mann IRIE, 
=), i.e., the headline at the beginning of each section calls 
all the following text inclusive the basic text “ tradition.” This 
shows clearly that he meant to add the basic text to tradition 
or to explain it by tradition. (4) Lu Té-ming’s P&@#] Ching- 
tien shih-wén hsii-lu liieh PEBUFE CERES (T’ang) says that 
“ Wane Pi’s commentary in six sections does not comment upon 
the Hsi-tz‘% and following Wings. It is usually supplemented by 
the commentary of Han K‘ang-po ##/€1H.” ** Wane Pi’s com- 
mentary stops short after the two parts of the basic text. From 
the Hsi-tz‘% on it is supplemented by HaAn’s commentary, and 
this usage was old even in the time of the T‘ang. In the bi- 
ography of Ku Huan AK in Nan shih 54 HAE CHFFEE) we read 
that “ Ku commented upon the Hsi-tz‘% in two parts, continuing 
Wana Pi’s commentary.” So he also seems to have supplemented 
Wana’s commentry. Wanc based his theories upon the Hsi-tz‘u, 
as he tells us in the Outline. If he abstained from commenting 
upon them, his idea must have been to explain the basic text by 
tradition, and he thought it unnecessary to continue after this 
was achieved. 

[32] Later generations found it important that Wane Pi had 
abolished the symbolism accompanying the lines, and surely he 
must have felt so himself when he dared to illustrate the basic 
text by tradition. Ancient scholars like Sun Shéng ##4t (Chin) 
praised his ability in bringing diverse materials into line Mi. 
(The term P¥ #7 does not always have a derogatory meaning. Cf. 
the article P¥#% in Liu Hsieh’s #/#8 Wén-hsin tiao-lung 30 ERE , 
composed under the Liang). Cuu Hsi #¥ also calls him clever. 


°8 Han Po Tea (3) with the second name [tzii] K‘ang-po [JE {F]. Chin. 
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They all hint at the above. Though Wane favoured Lao-tzii he 
studied the Confucian scriptures very thoroughly. He once re- 
marked that “the dark sentences in the I ching contain purest 
truth. After an intense study the hidden meaning will manifest 
itself.” ** Does this suggestion to study the I ching seriously refer 
to his own studies? Apart from the I ching, WANG commented 
upon another Confucian scripture in his Answers to Disputed 
Points in the Lun-yii s@iFRSE (quoted as Catechism in this 
paper). It is listed in the Swi Ching-chi chih PA®&#RiE, Tang 
I-wén chih E2835 and the Ching-tien Shih-wén hsii-lu liieh. 
Quotations from this book can be found in Huane K‘an’s com- 
mentary to Lun-yii (q.v.). (It had two or perhaps three parts.) 
All the Neo-Taoist leaders “5% of the Chéng-shih period IE% 
(A. D. 240-246) , when Neo-Taoism was in its prime of life—Wane 
Pi, Ho Yen {J * and others—studied Lun-yii; all held in high 
esteem the life and teaching of the Sage (K‘ung-tzi) , though the 
tendency of their literary production was different. Ho P*‘ing-shu 
f'J2E1X (Ho Yen) and others wrote a joint commentary to the 
Lun-yt containing a great number of those scholastic annotations 
current in the period that had just passed (cf. the introduction to 
the commentary). They had no choice but to pick out the best 
they could find and use it. Wane wrote his Lun-yii Catechism 
because the Classic contained doubtful passages, unconnected or 
strange, that had to be explained. Sometimes the text yields no 
good meaning (e. g., when there are contradictory answers to the 
same problem) ; sometimes the behavior of the Sage is difficult to 
understand (e. g., when he meets the ill-famed concubine of the 
Duke of Wei, Nan-tzii fi-%, in order to ask for her recommenda- 
tion [ef. Lwn-yii 6.26], or when he is inclined to visit Pi-hsi fi, 
a rebel, and is reproached by Tzii-lu 4% [ef. Lun-yii 17.7]). Wane 
Ch‘ung 3€ in the chapter of his Lun héng i #% called “ Ques- 
tioning K‘ung-tzii ” FL clearly derides these events. If Wana 


®4 Cf. Lun-yii chi-chieh i-su imi ae ESET (Huane K‘an’s #4} subcommentary 
of Ho Yen’s {Py = commentary) to Lun-yii 7.16. 

®°> Ho Yen was a contemporary of Wanc Pi. He died in the same year, A. D. 249. 
One of the foremost Neo-Taoist literati. The commentary to Lun-yii mentioned in the 
text is the Lun-yii chi-chieh fm ae SE AR. 
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finds excuses for all of them, does it not show that he was in fact 
a devoted follower of the Sage? We may even go so far as to say: 
Wang discusses K‘ung-tzii and Lao-tzii because he assumes that 
K‘ung-tzii’s doctrine of the Nature of Man and the Way of 
Heaven virtually deals with the same problems as Taoist cos- 
mology ¥/itZ. He believes that there is no contradiction. 
Now the Lun-yii, dealing with events in human life, seems to have 
nothing in common with the Way of Heaven treated in Lao-tzii’s 
scripture and the I ching. Anyone who wishes to prove that the 
doctrine of the Sage is consistent with and not contradictory to 
that expounded in Lao-Tzi’s Five Thousand Words (the Tao- 
té ching) has to explain Lun-yii again in the light of a new under- 
standing. Thus the importance of the Lun-yii Catechism does not 
mainly consist in his elucidation of dark and doubtful points but 
in his amalgamation of both systems at their roots. We shall now 
proceed to expound how Wana Pi understood the I ching and 
follow up with those passages from the Catechism where he 
proclaimed his new ideas. 

People disapproved of his commentary because he introduced 
Taoist theory into the J ching. In the time of the Han Dynasty 
after YEN Tsun fii °° there were many who studied the doc- 
trines of Lao-tzii simultaneously with the I ching, as YU Chung- 
hsiang B&(t}# (Yu Fan), whose I ching is commonly counted 
among the editions typical for the Han period. Under the Hsiang- 
tz‘ of Hex. 1 it uses the words of Lao-tzii A W458, under those 
of Hex. 2 #A# iJ, under the Kua-tz‘i of Hex. 3 HARE , 
under a passage in the Hsi-tz‘i B BAA" The fashion of 
quoting Lao-tzii and Chuang-tzii in the J ching, whether creditable 
or not, had become so common under the Han and Wei that 
WANG cannot well be considered as the one who invented it. 

Others criticized his commentary because it did not show ad- 
herence to a school and called him conceited. In fact, he often 
relied upon older commentators. CHana Hui-yen says that 


°° A fortune teller under the Western Han. His personal name was Tsun 35 , but 
was used as a second name, tzti. He wrote a Guide to Lao-tzi 6-$-4§ Be . 

*7Cf. Lr Ting-tsu 44MM Chou-i chi-chieh 5 34ER 11, 46, 62, 615. The 
quotations from the Tao-té ching refer to the sections 33 and 54. 
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“Wane Pi handed down the teaching of Wane Su with the 
exception of the codrdination of the Hsiao hsiang with the lines.” 
Apart from eliminating the astrological passages RY he uses 
constantly older material, sometimes quoting it literally—e. g., 
Hex. 20, com., is a quotation from YU Fan; Hex. 49 uses SuNG 
Chung; the first words in the com. of Hex. 27, second female line, 
are copied from Wana Su.** All this proves that Wane while 
working upon the I ching often looked into the papers of older 
Confucian scholars and had this material at hand when he wrote 
his commentary. 

Certainly the great achievement of WANG is not mainly due to 
the casual influence of older scholars. But it is the result of his 
deep understanding and his insight into metaphysical problems. 
Today, if we compare the writings of WANG with the Lao-tzu 
commentaries from YEN Tsun to Juan Chi Bt##** and the I ching 
commentaries of Ma Jung and YU Fan, it becomes obvious that 
the commentary of WANG not only justifies his fame in his own 
school, but that it also, in general, represents genuine progress 
beyond the older philosophy which occupied itself with the Nature 
of Man and the Way of Heaven. Because of his deeper insight 
into the problems, [33] he avails himself at will of the Confucian 
or Taoist commentaries and follows the judgment of the older 
generation only if it fits into his theories and cares little about 
the wording. Though he follows Lao-tzii, he does it only because 
Lao-tzii tallies with his own sublime point of view. He plucks the 
scriptures of the old Confucians but only because they might 
prove his own cosmological speculation. The freedom of his think- 
ing is never curbed. Going his own self-determined, lonely way, 
he is naturally creative. 

The Wei chih is right in saying that “ Wana liked to discuss 
Confucian and Taoist theories (alike) .” Why? Because at the 
basis of the doctrines of both schools he discovers his own cos- 
mology. So he can discuss them as one philosophy. The passage 


88 Tbid., 186, 128, 406, 239. 
8° Juan Chi lived A. D. 210-263. He was a poet and bon vivant, author of some 
pamphlets on Taoism. 
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of Lun-yii, 7.6, “Let the will be set on the Tao” IIR is 
explained by WANG (in the Catechism) . “ Tao signifies No-thing. 
Nothing that is not contained in it, nothing that does not come 
from it. Then, what is Zao? It is the neutral, unsubstantiated, 
unfathomable.” ** Now, the astrologers under the Han, saying 
that future luck and ill luck can be seen in the sky, assumed that 
omens imply a warning of a cosmic will. Who follows it will 
prosper, who does not will fail. Though this idea in principle leads 
to Wana Pi’s assertion that “nothing moves unless there is a 
reason why,” yet those in the time of the Han who said that 
phenomena in the sky betoken coming disaster meant to establish 
a concordance between astrological and political events. They 
said, for example, that when the star k‘o 4$ attacks the constel- 
lation hsien-yiian #F%% it rules that the queen will lose power; 
or when the subjects behave disrespectfully before the prince, 
chickens will die (of a plague). Their speech did not surpass the 
sphere of the concrete. The Heaven or Order the people in the 
Han Dynasty spoke about refers to a shapeless being, bodily 
existent in the beginning. Their Cosmic Order is not an abstract 
principle, while Order as WANG knows it is an abstraction and does 
not exist bodily. So he need not care for the omens of concrete 
events and is free to occupy himself with the one abstract prin- 
ciple. Now, if you turn your eye upon what happens on earth and 
compare single events with single omens there or in the sky, you 
will find that in this mass of correspondences nothing can be found 
that would serve as a guide, but that only an integrating prin- 
ciple #3#Z2%% would fulfill this condition; you will find that one 
individual thing cannot be explained by the other, but that the 
Order explaining these individuals is an abstraction. Wane Pi 
thinks that the multitude of events may well be brought into a 
system or given a pedigree and that then “ multitude ” would not 
necessarily mean “ disorder” or uncertainty. Without a system, 
learning is restricted to registering single omens on earth or in the 
sky; it is like learning words without learning their meaning. 


*° Lecce, Confucian Analects, translates “on the path of duty.” 
“ Wu 4G is translated by “no-thing ” in order to exclude the misconception that it 


meant the opposite of something. 
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If the old commentators of the J ching compare ch‘ien #2 with a 
horse and k‘un 4# with a cow, that is not better than finding a 
correspondence between a constellation and a part of the imperial 
palace, between undignified behavior and a plague among chickens. 
These scholars do not know what Wane Pi knows (cf. the chapter 
explaining the Hsiang[-tz‘i] 4 R in the Outline): “ If something 
has the meaning of firmness (the definition of ch‘ten given in the 
Hsiang-tz‘i) , then there is no need of introducing a horse (for its 
explanation) . If something is in the category of compliance there 
is no need of introducing a cow. If a line expresses compliance it 
is unnecessary to introduce k‘un represented by a cow. If a con- 
tent is sufficiently explained by firmness it is unnecessary to intro- 
duce ch‘ien represented by a horse.” 

The words “ meaning” and “ category ” signify a simple, ab- 
stract principle, while “horse” and “cow” are just two among 
many single concrete things. The symbol of a concrete thing is 
subordinate to an abstract category (cf. Wén-yen, explanation of 
ch’ien, last male line, com.). If one knows the category to which 
something belongs, it is not necessary to stick to symbols like 
the horse or the cow. The application of these principles, sweep- 
ing aside the time-honored habits of the Han scholars who could 
not get concrete things out of their mind, offered the theoretical 
basis of those discussions on metaphysical topics which now be- 
came fashionable. 

Wane established the new philosophy on the principle of paying 
regard not to the symbol but to the underlying meaning of the 
symbol. The origin of this principle must be sought in his deep 
understanding of the doctrine of substance and its application 
ft, The Original Substance 4% of Wana is the “ Dynamic 
Order ” #282 &KJ¥ of things, in which the manifold is contained 
and in which it originates, but which itself is substanceless and 
above appearance. The Original Substance is at the beginning 
and end of all single events and things, itself being real and free 
from wilfulness 7¢%.*? Ominous appearances 7?R are manifold, 


> 


““In a Buddhist text this term would mean “ free from illusion,’ but Wane Pi 
is not concerned with Buddhist ontology. Cf. his com. to Hex. 25 “If no wilfulness 
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but Substance is the undifferentiated, perfect Whole 4. Things 
move about, but Substance is the ruling principle which deter- 
mines their motion. The Original Substance is above appearances, 
but it gives birth to and nourishes the whole world. [34] All 
changes are given their laws by Order, which is ultimate, and 
everything has its definite task and place #f% * in it, because it 
represents an application of the Original Substance. Then he who 
knows exactly the task and place symbolized in a phenomenon 
also knows the secret of the Heavenly Order. Simple folk read 
in the I ching their personal prospects; knowing ones read in it 
the changes of the Heavenly Order. The Sage (Fu-hsi h%, cf. 
Hsi-tz‘ti B2), who looked at the traces (of heavenly changes) 
and discovered the trigrams, depicted therein the tasks and 
(social) positions proper to the changing things. Knowing these 
we can discuss their prospects and explain why a change must 
occur. Therefore in WENG’s interpretation of the I ching stress is 
laid upon the “ situation” FF and the “ position” 1%.* If you 
know the cosmic situation and the position a thing occupies in 
the Order you are able, despite fluctuations, to see clearly what its 
“innate tendency ” {# * is, and to understand completely these 
fluctuations. Things have their origin and completion according 
to the position they occupy in the Great Order. Reasoning from 


is in the game, how can there be Se? FLIKAS FF SOtipy es or “ The command 
of Heaven is clear; how can one disobey, how can one act wilfully? ” KZ FY) {Py 
WY AUF fy BY SEF 

48 4} fen means “the role one has to play,” {if wei “the high or low place one 
occupies in the social order.” 

“* Cf. Cuu Hsi’s I ching commentary Yii-tswan chou-i ché-chung 4) SEE Sie 
Chapter 1. In the J ching these terms have a technical meaning, namely, shih IEF the 
prospects of a certain person whose future is depicted in one of the hexagrams, wei 
AN. the position of the single “ player” depicted in one of the lines (as “the ruler” 
+ , “the teacher ” Bil, “the subject” i, “a member of a family,” etc.). With 
Wana Pi shih means the general, favorable: or unfavorable, cosmic situation (“the 
Heavenly market-situation ”) and wei the position somebody occupies in this situation 
(A ruler may be endangered where a subject is not, etc.). 

«5 a ch‘ing with Wana Pi does not mean (bad) passion as opposed to hsing PE» 
(good) nature, as with the Han scholars, but the natural tendency that determines a 
life. Cf. Prof. T‘ano’s article in Hsiieh-shu chi-k‘an 2A4Gi5 ZF 1. 3 Wang Pi shéng- 
jén yu-ch‘ing i-shih = ee Ai ESE (What is meant by Wane Pi saying 
that the Sage possesses ch‘ing) 26. 
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the individual itself, “ position ” means its individual role #E (or 
potentiality #) ; reasoning from the outside where its origin and 
completion are seen, it means “ the reason why ” (a certain position 
is proper to a certain individual) #£9TA#ZEE. So Wane says 
(Hex. 1, wén-yen com.): “ If you know the movement of things, 
you also know the reason why (they occupy their places) .” 
(“ Movement of things ” WZ) i. e., “ the changes of the Heav- 
enly Order” KiGZ#4L; “the reason why” MURZH i.e., 
“the position each thing occupies in the Whole” Ss##4EK4*# 
ZF.) If one knows the cosmic situation and the position some- 
thing occupies in the Order, then one understands the reason for 
its changes and can draw conclusions upon its prospects. All 
things are bound to a common performance initiated by Order. 
Things are manifold and constantly changing, but there is a 
system behind their changes. This systematic order is very strict, 
and therefore things, though changing, cannot go astray. Its rule 
is according to a law, so in spite of manifoldness there is no 
disorder. The first chapter in WANG’s Outline which has the title 
“ Explaining the 7“wan[-tz‘a] ” VW & seems to teach that a guiding 
principle governs changes, that everything is initiated by Order. 
And all individual changes are qualified by the (cosmic) situation 
fF in which they happen (/¥ with Wana has more or less the 
meaning of f¥#*). The hexagrams of the I ching are designed to 
symbolize “ situations ”; the six lines into which the hexagrams 
are subdivided are symbols of the “ changes ” # ** appropriate to 
a certain “ situation.” Therefore two chapters in the Outline have 
the headings “ Explaining the lines in order to understand the 
changes they symbolize ” WH 385832 and “Explaining the hexa- 
grams and the changes appropriate to them in order to under- 
stand the lines ” 9A £h# 3. Wane Pi’s commentary opposes 
symbolism of numbers 4#&% and emphasizes (cosmic) situation 
and (individual) position, the foundation of which is laid in his 
doctrine of Original Substance. 

The purpose of Wana Pi’s commentary is to propagate his 


*° Changes Ket pien in life and in the process of divination, when certain lines are 
replaced by those of the opposite gender. 
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personal, superior knowledge concerning the Nature of Man and 
the Order of Heaven. In many places he corrects accepted inter- 
pretations and replaces them by his own findings. At such places 
his better knowledge is most clearly revealed, and we must pay 
special attention to them. The Han scholars, for example, be- 
lieved that ch‘ien #2 and tien K, ti 48 and k‘un 4# meant the 
same. This was the orthodox belief. They said: “T‘ien ® is 
pure and shapeless (CuéNG Hsiian), ti Hb is divisible into nine 
kinds (Sune Chung) .” ‘7 What is meant is the duality of above- 
below, covering and supporting, shape and shapelessness, but not 
the abstract Original Substance as it was conceived by WANG. 
Therefore he says (Hex. 1, com.) , “ 7"ien % signifies an individual 
being; chien #& (with Wane almost synonomous with ch‘ien #2) 
signifies [the latent force which] becomes manifest as this indivi- 
dual being,” and (Hex. 2, com.), “ Ti #8 signifies an individual 
being, k‘un 4# [the latent force which] becomes manifest as this 
individual being.” 

Now, the first two hexagrams in the I ching are not called tien 
and ti but ch‘ien and k‘un, so evidently ch‘ien is not just tien 
and k‘un not just tz, but the first two terms signify two properties 
of the Original Substance unfolding as t‘ien and ti. On the one 
hand, the Original Substance is most vigorous (active): it pro- 
duces the multitude of things; on the other, it is most yielding 
(passive) : it obeys the laws set by reason ##. The property in the 
Original Substance of directing changes in the world without 
itself being affected is called ch‘ien; the property of obeying the 
law of nature without compromising its oneness is called k‘un. 
(Cf. Hex. 2, second female line, com.). It is Dynamic Order; it 
moves in the thunderstorm and the wind, initiates developments 
everywhere in the natural course of its Great Manifestation KH , 
Men cannot avoid the whims of fortune (or the alternation of 
periods of plenty and want 4iiiYH.&) ,*° so the great I ching 


“7 According to the T“ai-hsiian ching, cf. Tz‘ii-yiian Tid . 

*® This is a basic conception of all Chinese thinking. It reminds us in some way of 
the Indian conception of a pulsating world. But there the concrete earth is destroyed 
and rebuilt, while Chinese thinking is occupied with our fate or prospects on this 
earth which is not supposed to end. 
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teaches them whether a certain situation is favorable or not, and 
the movement of the lines (symbolizing the movements in world 
or Tao). [35] If you are acquainted with the principle of alter- 
nating “situations” (or “conditions”’) in the heaven and on 
earth, you are able to adapt yourself to them and act according 
to the changes involved. ae 

This way of thinking is not found in the Han commentaries. 
Their method will be seen in the following example. Hexagram 
24 (fu #%) consists of an inner male line followed by five female 
ones. The male line “rules” because there is one male among 
several females. Now the year is divided into sixty parts which are 
coordinated with sixty of the hexagrams. A year in the Chinese 
calendar has 365 4 days, so each hexagram corresponds to 6 %o 
or roughly 6 days. If the year (by imperial decree) begins with 
tzit & (the first of the “ branches ”) i.e., the eleventh month of 
the lunar calendar (or winter solstice) , the first six days of this 
month belong to Hex. fu, the preceding six to Hex. k‘un +, which 
has six female lines. So after six female days the male line “ rules ” 
again. Or, the prince who has lost his country comes back. (Ex- 
planations of Cuine Hsiian, YU Fan and Hstw Shuang. They 
are somewhat different; cf. Sun Hsing-yen #/2"f , Chou-i chi- 
chieh FABIRMF p. 214.) 

Wane was the first to belittle the use of the calendar for the 
purpose of prognostication and to replace it by his version of the 
Nature of Man and the Order of Heaven. All things derive their 
destination from the Tao, the No-thing, which is the Substance 
of the Universe. If you wish to arrive whither you are destined 
to go, you must not stray from your source. If you do not want 
to stray from your source, your life must be no more than a mani- 
festation of the No-thing, which means a manifestation of the 
Whole of the Original Substance. If one wishes to fulfill the whole 
of one’s destiny and be loyal to one’s true nature, one must be- 
come one with the 7'ao; that is, its two aspects—substance and 
application—must be intact. Therefore Wang explains the Hexa- 
gram fu quite differently from the above. “ Fu means to return 
to the origin 4 . The center ‘& of heaven and earth is the origin.” 
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The center of heaven and earth is the Grand Manifestation of the 
Original Substance. The return to the origin is the return to the 
No-thing, and to make manifestation with the No-thing, again, 
is said to make the No-thing the center. To one who acquiesces 
in the world of forms and individual things but is ignorant of their 
origin, the J and the other become distinct, and disputations arise. 
Therefore, WANG also says: “If you have a Some-thing as the 
center, then all of the different categories will not be able to 
exist.” . 

Wane Pi by Original Substance means Dynamic Order. The 
creation and maintenance of all things is the manifestation of the 
Original Substance; all things have their necessarily differentiated 
positions. Order refers to the totality; differentiation refers to the 
individual things. The order innate in the Whole is called Tao. 
Tao is another name for No-thing. (Concerning No-thing, cf. the 
definition “ nothing that is not contained in it, nothing that does 
not come from it.”) The place of a single thing is defined by 
“the reason why ” (a certain place is proper to it). So everything 
fulfills its destiny. WANG says (cf. Hex. 25 wu-wang 72% com.) 
that “ things fulfill their natural destiny provided that they do 
not deviate arbitrarily.” The Yao is all truth (to its own nature) 
and without arbitrariness 76%, so things not acting arbitrarily 
meet themselves in their eternal destiny #721# , their eternal 
potentiality. fH has with Wane the meaning of 7#. To say that 
things have their eternal destiny means that they all return to 
the eternal Tao. In order to make clear this new conception of 
an eternal world order, WANG, in commenting upon Hex. 25 
wu-wang HF and Hex. 32 héng 1H, offers an interpretation 
widely divergent from that of his forerunners. Ma Jung, CHENG 
Hsiian and Wanc Su explain wu-wang as “hopeless” (Chou-i 
chi-chieh 222). (YU Fan reports, p. 224, that “ from Cu1ne Fang 
KJ to the vulgar scholars all agree upon the Hex. wu-wang as 
meaning ‘ great drought.’ ” This should have provoked the above 
explanation.) The edition “of the nine schools” *® gives an 
entirely opposite interpretation: “no disaster.” And Yt Fan 


“° Chiu-chia ch‘ien tso-tu Jus tf BERE Han. Short Chiu-chia I JLRS. 
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himself explains it as “no loss.” But Wana Pi says: “Things 
cannot go astray.” To quote him exactly: “ How is it possible 
to disobey the command of Heaven? How is it possible to go 
astray?” Then, if things cannot oppose the command of Heaven 
(or the Order of the Tao), they must have their eternal part to 
play or their unchangeable nature. Another example: older com- 
mentators like Cuine Hsiian and Yi Fan explain héng {TH as 
“lasting.” Wana goes a step further saying that “ (only) the 
eternal can last.” He says: “ Every being has his eternal (part) . 
If he cultivates the eternal J'ao he may expect advantage where- 
ever he goes. . . . If he keeps following the Tao he will overcome 
all resistance, there will be no failure, and his prosperity will last. 
. . . If he keeps to his lasting (part) there will be no break... . 
To say that every being has his eternal (part) means that all can 
last forever. . . . Heaven and earth and all in it show their true 
nature where they are eternal.” This shows WANG Pi’s deep under- 
standing of Lao-tzii’s conception of “ eternal ” #%, which applies 
to the Tao if referring to the Whole but applies to the natural 
place every single thing occupies in the order of the Jao if refer- 
ring to single things. If things fulfill their predestined task, then 
they win their eternal (part) and do not lose themselves. That 
is what is meant by “cultivate one’s eternal Tao” Si¢ 7838 . 
Otherwise things dim their source and cannot attain their pre- 
destined end. That is told by WANG commenting upon Hex. 56 
lii Mi. Lii was formerly explained as a military expeditionary 
force (by Wana Su, Chou-i chi-chieh 467). Cuane Kuei het 
(Eastern Han) explains ch‘i-fu ## (the author reads tzii-fu T£# 
with some of the commentators) as golden battle-axes of the 
type yiieh $K (ibid. 471; cf. Hex. 57 sun 3€, last male line, com. 
of Hsin Shuang, op. cit. 480). He seems to follow Tzii-yung HE 
(Wane Su). Or they explain lit H€ as k‘o-lii Ahi, “ traveler.” 
Cuenc Hsiian explains lit #& by p‘in-k‘o 48% as “ guest.” That is 
also not as WANG understands it. He says: “ Lii means ‘ great up- 
heaval,’ namely, when things lose their proper places.” At the 
time of upheaval subjects lose their ruler (in the sphere of human 
affairs) or things dim their source (which is one for all of them, 
in the sphere of the Heavenly Order). If they dim [36] their 
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source they fool their true nature, lose their eternal (part) and 
naturally cannot last. 

The concept of chieh-shén BM (“ watchful carefulness ”) in the 
I ching can, indeed, be made to agree with the concept of pei-jo 4 
44 (“humble weakness ”) of the Lao School. Wang expresses him- 
self repeatedly about this. In the beginning of his commentary 
(Hex. 1) he says: “In a high position not to be proud, in a low 
position not to worry, to give careful attention to changes in 
circumstances, not to lose one’s chance, in danger to keep going— 
if one remember these things, there will be no failure.” At the end 
of the commentary to Hex. 64 wei-chi AB# he says: “ With a hum- 
ble, cultured character one remains in a high position. Not to rely 
on one’s own labor but to give the task to those who are able, 
to let the military be commanded by the civil, to let the powerful 
be managed by the flexible—these things surely constitute the 
glory of the superior man.” 

The old meaning of Hexagram 57 sun 38 is “ command.” Wane 
proposes “compliance.” He says: “If one behave compliantly 
as a younger brother behaves toward an elder one, one’s command 
will be put into action.” And he says: “ By compliance one rises 
(to a high situation) .” (Cf. Hex. 46 shéng Jt, com.). The old 
meaning of Hex. 34 ta-chuang At is “ hurting.” Wane follows 
Wanc Su in proposing “ prosperity.” He says: “If a prosperous 
man offend against the established rites he may expect ill luck. 
Consequently he loses his prosperity. If your behavior remain 
modest you will not lose your prosperity.” 

Lao-tzii’s advice to keep in the background, advice which in 
the beginning of the Han was propagated by the School of Moral 
Philosophy (hsing-ming #4 ) ,*° only articulated the fact that at 
that time people Were uneasy and afraid of the calamity which 
may follow a daring act. With the rise of the Western Han many 
scholars, following the doctrine of vigilance propagated by Lao- 
tzii, chose retirement as the way out of difficulties. They used 
different names for the same idea. Suu Chuang BE calls it “ to 


5° Hsing-ming FZ is a term used at the beginning of the Han when fa-chia PER 
and ming-chia 44 Ae were no longer distinguished. 
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sink into the dark ” #3132; Yanc Hsiung ##£ (the author of the 
T‘ai-hsiian ching) “to preserve the essential” “FA; Fine Yen 
%59F (alchemist under the Eastern Han) “ to manifest one’s true 
nature ” #435; Lru Shao #f (a philosopher of the Chéng-shih 
JE% period) “to settle conflicts ” ##4*. The mother of Cuune 
Hui #7 (cf. note 2) had a special liking for the I ching and 
Lao-tzti; each time she read in the I ching K‘ung-tzii’s explana- 
tions (in the Hsi-tz‘% A; actually the Hsi-tz‘% was not composed 
by K‘ung-tzii) such as “like the crane crying out in her hidden 
retirement and her young ones responding to her” (Hex. 61 
chung-fo "F, second male line), “the superior man of merit 
and yet humble, people will submit to him” (Hex. 15 ch‘ien mf , 
third male line), “he places mats of white mao-grass under 
things set on the ground ” (Hex. 28 ta-kuo K #4, first female line) , 
“he does not quit the courtyard outside his door” (Hex. 60 
chieh €ii, first male line) , she asked her son to repeat them again 
and again (Wei chih 28, com.) So the wariness of the Confucians 
and the humbleness of the Taoists united to make life spent in 
privacy the ideal of the time. WaANc Pi’s commentary pursues 
the same course. 

In Wane’s conception of the sage his amalgamation of Taoism 
and Confucianism is most visible. I wish to stress the following 
four points: (1) He acknowledged K‘ung-tzii as the Sage. (2) 
The divine wisdom of the sage is insight into the moving forces. 
(3) The sage rules the World. (4) Under favorable circumstances, 
proceed; under unfavorable ones, retire. 

(1) Wana Pi’s teaching stresses the Taoist doctrine of the No- 
thing (at the beginning of the world) lif #€ but the ideal person- 
ality he worships is K‘ung-tzii, not Lao-tzii. Cuou Yen-lun Jha 
once said (cf. Hung-ming chi 4.9458, Cuov Yung’s i.e., Cuou 
Yen-lun’s, second answer to a letter of the Ch‘ang-shih chang 
Ja) AGES SE): “ Wana (Pi) and Ho (Yen) once said that 
Lao does not match the Sage.” This judgment had been com- 
monly adopted since the beginning of the Han. Wana Pi and Ho 
Yen could not judge differently. In the Lun-yii Catechism and 
the I ching Commentary K‘ung-tzii is unquestionably recognized 
as the Sage. (As for example in the explanation of Lun-yii 7. 37, 
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“The Master was mild and yet dignified,” or in that of Wén-yen 
to Hex. 1 where he says: “ When Wén Wang brought enlighten- 
ment to the barbarians, one knew what a ruler was; when Chung- 
ni (K‘ung-tzii) united the people, one knew what a nation was.” 
Ho Shao’s biography of Wane Pi (cf. note 1) quotes his answer 
to a question of P‘rr Hui #1 where it is clearly shown that 
he strove to combine both views into one. At that time Wane Pi 
was already famous for his special liking for Lao-tzii’s doctrine of 
the No-thing that is not an actual thing Hi#€. Wane went to see 
P‘er Hui when he was still a youth. “ When P‘er Hui saw him he 
felt that he was not like others. He asked. ‘If No-thing were 
really at the bottom of things, the Sage would have said so. But 
he did not. And Lao-tzii incessantly talks about it. Why?’ Wane 
answered: ‘ Though the Sage well conceived No-thingnets/5 , he 
did not broach this subject because it leaves no yeomfor com- 
ment. Lao-tzii truly acknowledged Thingness HE , put he always 
said that it is insufficient (to represent the Absolute) .’ ” 

[37] The Sage conceived No-thingness, #€ Lao-tzii acknowl- 
edged Thingness #. It is clear that these two persons were 
different in some way. WANG tries to explain this away: the 
Sage aimed at teaching simple folk, while Lao-tzii deals with 
foundations of being. It really means that he openly pays respect 
to the Sage but secretly submits to the Taoist way of thinking. 

(2) In the Shu ching only a wise man can be a sage; the virtue 
on which all stress is laid is bright wisdom. Fu-ssi ili) (Wane 
Pi) in the Outline says otherwise. “ Hex. 36 ming-i AR suggests 
obscurity; Hex. 55 féng *# praises the great range of his sight.” 
These two hexagrams are quoted together in order to show the 
peculiarity of the virtue of the Sage. In explanation of féng, 
“ plenty,” WANG says that the light of the Sage illuminates the 
largest and minutest, it reaches into the dark and hidden. With 
respect to ming-i, “brightness obscured,” he says that he (the 
Sage) guides men in a plain manner, that he can “ dim his light.” 


51 A “talking philosopher ” yey we Be of minor importance. With Neo-Taoist inclina- 
tions, but not counted as a member of this school. 


52 The author reads Ht for ME with Shih-shuo hsin-wén TEBERT 3c. 
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His light reaches into the dark and small. He knows what office a 
person is good for. (Character-reading was most important under 
the Han for practical purposes of government.) As a king he uses 
this knowledge to govern the world. His great wisdom is like 
dulness, he needs no investigations; those investigations only lead 
people into conflicts. It follows that on the one side he stresses 
the bright wisdom of the Sage in common with the Confucians 
and the other side he shares the Taoist disregard of knowledge. 

The mind of the sage discerns character, and the world there- 
fore enjoys just and peaceful government. This was also a saying 
current among the Moral Philosophers 4%. The sage hides his 
light; promoting justice he looks like a simpleton. This is an 
important point of the Taoists. My opinion upon both schools 
I have expressed in another paper.’ I need not go into details 
here. I only wish to say that a thorough investigation of the 
question shows clearly that WANa’s conception of the mind of the 
sage, searching everywhere, does not of course limit it to a knowl- 
edge of character, and the reason his wisdom is peculiar is not only 
to be found in his “ dulness.” The Sage is a model of the virtue of 
Heaven; he is like a god in harmony with the Jao. When the 
Way of Heaven changes, the sage senses it intuitively, being in 
complete sympathy with this Way. This is what in the I ching is 
called chih-chi #UBE. Chi #€ means that a change is “ due.” 
“ Due ” signifies the moment when a change is to happen, neither 
later nor earlier. 

The sage knows the moment an event takes shape: he does not 
know it later, so he has no reason for regret. In Lun-yii, 17.7, the 
second son of the Yo family ‘##3(-F#%) quotes a word of the 
Master: “ When a man is guilty of doing evil to his own ad- 
vantage, a superior man will not associate with him.” Wana 
explains as follows in the Catechism: “The superior man [the 
text has 4l- but the author reads #-F with the Lun-yii text] 
responds to a necessity after it has become obvious; after a fact 
has taken shape he notices it. He selects a station in life and by 


_° Teu-shu_chi-k‘an fia] ZFS Fl, new number 2.1. Tu Liu shao jén-wu chih 
Ftd) pal A RE (remarks on Liv Shao’s character-reading) . 
°* Legge, loc. cit., translates “in his own body.” 
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means of education brings his abilities to their highest fulfillment. 
To do this he avoids places of civil dissension. Because he waits 
till a fact has taken shape, he is not in it when it forms. So he 
cannot avoid remorse (not having been able to avoid the danger) . 
In the I ching (Hsi-t‘zi B) it is said: “ Yen-tzii B-- (Yen Hui) 
is almost a sage #&#€ ; if he has committed an error he corrects it.” 
His intuitive power, which is almost like that of the sage, comes 
lower in the hierarchy of values than that of the sage who is one 
with the Tao. YEN Hui is only a “ secondary ” sage #422. One may 
call him a superior man # ¥, but that is certainly not yet a sage 
#4. (The two are not the same. Cf. Lun-yii, 7.25, “A sage is 
not mine to see; could I see a man of real talent and virtue, that 
would satisfy me.” This passage was commented upon by WANG 
in the Catechism). The sage is like a god in contact with the 
moving forces of nature, so he is without fault. (Cf. Lun-yii 
Catechism 7.16, “ If some years were added to my life, I would 
after fifty years of age study the Y7,” and then I might come to be 
without great faults.” The superior man is not naturally fault- 
less.) To the wisdom of the sage are manifest the changes of 
Order, the destiny of every single thing; he is straight in the 
flow of nature. Where is there any possibility of remorse? In 
the passage of the Lun-yii Catechism, 17.7, after the term “ superior 
man ” has been discussed, the sage is praised. “‘ The sage penetrates 
the far and the near, and can deal with even inscrutable changes; 
disorder cannot soil him, evil cannot hurt him,” and in Lun-yii, 
9.29, Wang understands the term “ to weigh ” HE (ch‘iian) as “ to 
adapt oneself to changes,” and says “ Ch‘iian means the changes 
of the Tao. These are irregular. To understand them by way of 
a godlike intuition is extremely difficult. (What a man will do) 
is unpredictable because it depends on the man alone.” 

[38] The sage changes according as circumstances change. That 
means “ his changing in accordance with the Tao.” SUH 74 . 
He who knows the alternations #i of the Heavenly Order also 
knows where an event is predestined to lead and a being to go 
Hy ZH °° The passage in Lun-yii, 4. 15, “ The doctrine of our 


55 In ibid., it is translated “ give fifty to the study of the Yi.” 
56 Ch‘ing wei Tie fe . life as it by nature is and as it is misunderstood. 
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master is to be true to the principles of our nature (chung & ) and 
the benevolent exercise of them to others (shu #)—this and 
nothing more ” is explained in the Catechism: chung means “ ful- 
fillment of one’s own life’; shu means “to turn away from one- 
self in order to become one with the other.” This turning away 
from one’s own advantage leads necessarily to the fulfillment of 
things one’s own. This renunciation, if thorough, is the sure way 
of realizing the world’s reason. If this realization is reached, one 
is one with god, therefore one with things. That is why the sage 
knows the driving forces (chih chi #1#£) —namely, because fulfill- 
ment of the world has become his own. “ Chih chi does not mean 
to know in advance when something will happen. Not only are 
these changes “ irregular and unpredictable” (cf. WANG’s words) 
but the sage is not concerned with that. He is in harmony with 
the Tao like a god, in accord with nature, as the shadow is in- 
separable from the form, the echo from the sound. They are 
co-existent, not artificially joined to each other. Fortune tellers, 
as they were common under the Han, are certainly not the true 
followers of the Sage. Lao-tzi 38 says: “ Forseeing is (but) a 
flower of the Zao.” WANG, commenting on this passage, seems to 
blame vulgar prophesying. He says: “ Foreseeing means to know 
earlier than other people (where their actions will lead). This is 
an inferior virtue (to be able to outwit somebody) . To exert one’s 
cunning, thinking that this is foreseeing . . . though one may 
achieve one’s aim, often leads only to deception and insidiousness.” 

The wisdom of the sage is purely intuitive and not reflective. 
To outwit somebody spoils a natural relation and leads to pride 
in one’s skill. Such a pride is quite contrary to Lao-tzii’s principles 
and also not what the Confucian Sage calls “ knowing the moving 
forces.” (According to the extant version of YEN Tsun’s Guide to 
Lao-tzit F488 Wane Pi got this idea from Chiin-p‘ing Yen 
Tsun). In the Guide under the article “ foreseeing ” Bink we find 
the explanation “ well prepared in advance ” fisx#4t and the 
further explanation: “ knowing the future in advance in order to 
know where one’s advantage lies ” FEHR AAW FE , 

(3) The model of the sage is the Jao; his virtue is that of 
nature. From that follow his principles of government. The Tao 
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is great and nameless; the ruler over men should strive to be just 
and balanced. The Catechism says: “In a completely balanced 
food the five tastes are not distinguished; in the most accomplished 
music the five sounds are inseparable. In a character that is 
completely balanced the five virtues *’ cannot be given names.” 
Remaining balanced, one will steady the five one-sided virtues and 
in this way bring peace to the world. If nature is to lead its 
course and no arbitrary will interfere, it is not necessary to pry 
into private life in order to rule. WANG Pi‘s commentary to Lao- 
tztt 49 says:- “If you investigate in order to become wise about 
things (which are not your concern) , people will answer the same 
way; if you investigate with insincerity people will retort the 
same way... . If the net of law is very tight and the penalties 
many, if people’s freedom of movement is restricted and their 
privacy invaded,they lose their naturalness and (cannot grow) 
and it is as though their hands and feet were cut off.) 

The relation of the sage to the world: his glance turned in- 
wardly, he is ruled by no selfish interest. He is disinterested, 
aloof like Heaven. A government which pries into people’s affairs 
is naturally selfish. In the Catechism the virtues of [the model- 
emperor] Yao are described as follows: “ Great love is without 
selfishness; where is there room for favor? Highest beauty does 
not show, how can it become the cause of fame? So following the 
example of Heaven, he (Yao) brings culture to perfection; his 
rule is that of nature. He does not favor members of his family 
and yet enjoys the authority of a ruler over his subjects. (He 
does not judge himself but trusts that) the bad will be judged 
and the good rewarded in the natural course of events.” 

[39] The sage-king rules—but not as one who holds a definite 
office 44% and is therefore biased—with the utmost justice and 
naturalness; he is in no way selfish; he has nothing of his own to 
guard; his subjects enjoy his rule daily without being conscious of 
it; so his performance naturally matches that of Heaven, and 
universal peace is realized. 


7 Wu ts‘ai HAF. According to the Liu t‘ao PVH. chapter on Lun Chiang RAF 
(“Concerning Leaders”), written under the Han, these virtues are courage, knowl- 


edge, benevolence, trustworthiness, loyalty Dies me ash. 
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When Wanc talks about government he stresses a sort of “ con- 
servativism ” yin Wl. In the Lao-tzii Commentary he repeatedly 
says that “ [the sage] is conservative not progressive AM ARAS .” 88 
Here to be “ conservative ” does not mean to follow the ancient 
rulers but to obey nature. In the commentary to Hex. 50 ting 4h 
it is said: “Sages and wise men cannot avoid dropping the old 
and taking up the new.” To be “ conservative ” means to follow 
the intentions of nature in order to fulfill people’s destiny (or 
else that people may fulfill their destiny). The rule of the game 
in nature is forever the same; the Tao culminates in universal ful- 
fillment. Keep to the eternal (in nature) , follow its rule, and you 
possess the means of government—of ideal government. These 
views, though well in line with the naturalism of the Taoists, are 
not really opposed to Confucian ethics 4474. This school stresses 
limitation by ritual and law. Now Wanc in his commentary to 
Hex. 6 sung #& quotes Lun-yii, 12.13; “ What is necessary is to 
cause people to have no ligitations.” He explains: “In order to 
avoid argument, consideration before (any decision) is essential, 
in order to make such consideration possible, a political system is 
essential. Everyone has his distinctive place (in the social order) ; 
responsibilities of officals do not overlap. Where is there any 
reason to argue?” The commentary to Hex. 7 shih fill says: “ If 
you have to deal with a crowd, the first thing to do is to make it 
into a unit. You shape a unit by subjecting it to regulations. If 
unity is lost, the crowd disperses.” So WANG certainly never 
wished to abolish distinction of positions and control by law. 

Lun-yii, 3.4: “ Lin Fang asked about the root of ritual (what 
should be first attended to in ceremonies). The Master said: 
“A great question indeed! ” This is explained by Wane: “ Today 
the beginning is lost and the last is revered. So he is right to ask 
about the original meaning of ritual.” If we examine what WANG 
means by “the original meaning of ritual,” we find an exact 
definition in his commentary to Lao-tzi 38. He says that “ be- 
nevolence, righteousness, propriety, and respect ” 38H must 
all be derived from nature and noninterference.” And ritual? 


** Literally, “let nature have its course and do not interfere.” 
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“Tf one starts from nature and unselfishness and if one intends 
to guide people by setting an example, then the royal way is 
realized.” The commentary to Hex. 20 kuan #1 says: “To say 
comprehensively what we are taught in this hexagram: we should 
not govern by means of legal pressure but exert influence by 
example. The Divine Law has no verdicts. We do not see Heaven 
command the four seasons and yet they do not swerve from their 
course. We do not see the sage command the people and yet they 
obey by themselves.” To rule by the influence of one’s example 
means relying upon the basically good constitution of the people, 
expecting them to reform themselves. Positively, this means to 
entrust to the people their own natural development; negatively, 
it means “ to remove the causes of their errors and uncertainties.” 
(Cf. commentary to Lao-tzii 29. The term “ causes ” PTY is very 
important.) The practice of government has two aspects: to show 
the subjects that good actions entail good results and to pick out 


the bad and restrict them. Commenting upon Lun-yii 8.8, “It - 


is by the Odes that the mind is aroused. It is by the Rules of 
Propriety that the character is established. It is from music that 
the finish is received,” the Catechism says: [40] “ (The above pas- 
sage) implies that there is a certain order to be followed in govern- 
ment. Hope and disappointment, joy and sorrow are natural to 
the people; if they stir under certain impressions, they utter 
sounds and sing songs. (The ruler) collects these songs and picks 
up the popular tales in order to inform himself of the will of the 
people. That represents the base upon which to decide what 
should be fostered and what should be suppressed. So control is 
based on suggestions coming from the people and aimed at enhanc- 
ing their morale. To find out culprits and punish them, disregard- 
ing the popular feeling, is not the way to change the heart of one’s 
subjects. Therefore one might impress them by sounds and music 
in order to harmonize their spirits.” 

Thus Wane, though emphasizing nature when he discusses 
government, certainly does not reject the Confucian ritual and 
music. What actually is the moral taught in the above sentences? 
Songs should be collected in order to observe the habits of the 
people. Habits may be good or bad. The good ones should be 
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fostered, the bad ones should be restricted after having found out 
the causes that make them possible. Then people should be im- 
pressed by music in order to harmonize their spirits. Thus natural 
government would not mean just to let things slip. 

(4) The backbone of Chinese society is the gentry EAR . 
The members of the gentry are destined to serve the world. But 
the low ones hope to reach wealth and a high station in life if 
fortune smiles, so that they may show off in their native village. 
The high ones hide their treasures and await their time pledging 
themselves to save the world. The successful disappear in the 
clouds of a court, the unsuccesful die in the gutter. Common 
fellows come to fame, and the man of genius is forgotten. Men of 
character deplore that talent is rarely appreciated. From the end 
of the Han onwards men of outstanding abilities showed up in 
great numbers, but an official career was full of hazards. Few of 
the famous scholars (in the period of the Three Kingdoms) 4—¢ 
reached the end of their days in peace. A good start did not 
necessarily warrant a good finish. To grow old in the ditch was 
considered good luck. Therefore common folk and scholars in the 
Wei and Chin period paid keen attention to the ascent and descent 
of the Heavenly Way and the success or failure of prominent 
people in their official career. Events are determined by Heaven 
with K‘ung-tzii (cf. Lun-yii 2.4: “ At fifty I knew the decrees 
of Heaven ”’) , by a law of alternation with the I ching, where it is 
said: “‘ Heaven and earth are full or empty (like the full moon 
and the new moon), both states alternating with the (cosmic) 
situation ” (Hex. 45 féng =* T“uan-tz‘t%t). According to the Con- 
fucians favorable and unfavorable periods (in private life) origi- 
nate in the ups and downs of the (cosmic) situation AXiZBA 
In a Taoist language the same is called a process of alternation 
in nature H#ZHEB. Therefore the passage in Lun-yii, 7.10, 
“When called to office, undertake its duties; when not so called, 
rest in retirement ” not only agrees with the Confucian principle 
of saving one’s life prudently but also fits in with the Taoist 
slogan of “following nature.” Surely, the virtue of the Sage 
equaled that of the superior man, and yet he did not always 
succeed in being in a leading position. The passage in Lun-yii, 
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6.26, where the Master visits Nan-tzii is commented upon by 
Wana: “ He was in bad luck comparable to Wén Wang’s imprison- 
ment in Yu-li. This is an instance when the favors of Heaven have 
reached a point of exhaustion. . . . Good and bad luck are ordered 
(by fate). What I have to suffer in not being allowed to serve the 
world is due to Heaven’s disfavor; it cannot be avoided by human 
action.” The Way of Heaven by nature has periods of ups and 
downs that cannot be changed by human action. (Lun-yii Cate- 
chism 2.4.) The sage, too, has to acquiesce in this fact. 

With the idea that periods of rise and decay are conditioned in 
the cosmic situation, the Neo-Taoist literary circles were well 
acquainted. WANG Pi, the first of the philosophers who molded 
Taoist cosmology %%, repeatedly expresses his opinion concern- 
ing this subject. In the commentary to Hex. 33 t‘un &, third 
male line, “retiring but bound,” it is said: “The intention of 
his retirement is to make himself distant from the small man 
(i.e., his intention is not to escape from his fate) .” In com. to 
same, last male line, “ retiring in a noble way,” it is said “ He is 
aloof and disinterested; there is no anxiety or hesitation in his 
heart.” In com. to Hex. 20 kuan #1, last male line, it is said 
“ People observe his life; [the Sage] does not fill a position (which 
means that he is above all of them). His intention is directed 
toward his highest goal to form a pattern that people may imi- 
tate.” In com. to Hex. 11 t‘ai4 , third male line, it is said “ Where 
there is no going away there shall be no return,” it is explained 
“to stay upright without bending, to move without moving from 
your direction, in calamities to be firm, these things keep you 
from error.” In the com. to Hex. 1 ch‘ien #2, first male line, wén- 
yen “ the influence of the world makes no change in him,” it is said 
“that is something unalterable by human effort.” Wana Pi 
warns the educated man explicitly that his demeanor in time of 
failure should be righteous, not crooked. Is not this attitude much 
nobler than that of Shan-t‘ao HI (one of the Seven Wise Men in 
the Bamboo Grove) expressed in his famous letter to Hs1 Shao 
#i# in which he suggests that the latter should apply for an 
appointment at the court of the usurper? In the early years of 
the Neo-Taoist movement, though nature was taught, the restric- 
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tions prescribed by Confucian ethics were strictly observed. When 
the scholars of the Wei period criticized the regime and were 
murdered by way of law (in the “ mocking of Wei’’) in conse- 
quence thereof the Han Dynasty collapsed. When Ho Yen suf- 
fered the death penalty, the house of Ts‘ao ¥f ceased to flourish. 
At the beginning the privileged position of the ruler or father was 
well recognized in Taoist literary circles. They would not, like 
Hs Shao, serve the enemy with a bad conscience. WANG, though 
firmly believing in the idea of determinism, never failed to ad- 
monish people to behave righteously. But then Wane, though 
in his metaphysical theories a Taoist, in practice represents a 
true supporter of Confucianism. 
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A CANON OF LUNAR ECLIPSES FOR ANYANG AND 
CHINA, -1400 to -1000 


Homer H. Duss 


The second millennium B. C. in China has lacked even an ap- 
proximate verified chronology. However there have been recently 
discovered certain inscribed bones from that period which bear 
records of lunar eclipses. The absence of any lunar canon for this 
area and period,’ together with the importance of dating defi- 
nitely a whole period of Chinese history, makes worth-while the 
canon presented here. It is calculated for the present Anyang, 
Honan, longitude 114° E., latitude 36° N., in the environs of which 
was located the Chinese royal capital of later Shang times. Since 
apparently eclipses were occasionally reported from other localities, 
there are here added, in parentheses, data for other places in 
ancient China, from longitude 103° E. (Kao-lan, the former 
Lanchow, Kansu) to longitude 123° (the eastern tip of Shan- 
tung) , within the limits of which must have lain the boundaries of 
the Chinese kingdom of Shang. 

This lunar canon differs from all preceding ones by the inclusion 
of visible penumbral lunar eclipses. Their importance for chrono- 
logical and astronomical investigations has been pointed out by 
Dr. Alexander Poco.? Conspicuous penumbral eclipses do not 
differ, in their visual aspects, from small umbral eclipses. For the 
sake of completeness, penumbral lunar eclipses have been included 
down to a magnitude of -0.34. Those of magnitudes between 0.00 
and -0.27 are observable by the naked eye under ordinary condi- 


1T. von Oppouzer, in Canon der Finsternisse (Denkschriften der kaiserlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen Klasse 52 [1887], 
Vienna) begins his lunar canon only with the year —1206, and is in many cases not 
sufficiently accurate. P. V. Nevcrsaver (“Spezieller Kanon der Mondfinsternisse fiir 
Vorderasien und Agypten von $450 bis 1 v. Chr.,” Astronomische Abhandlungen, 
Ergiinzungshefte zu den Astronomischen Nachrichten, 9 Nr. 2 [1934], Kiel) remedies 
Oppouzer’s inadequacies, but includes only umbral lunar eclipses visible in western 
Asia and Egypt. 

* Poco, “ The Lunar Saros Series of the Columbus Eclipse of 1504 Feb. 29—Mar. 1,” 
Popular Astronomy 44 (1936). 353-363; “The Classification of Solar and Lunar 


Eclipses,” ibid. 45 (1937). 540-549, especially pp. 547-548. 
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tions. The visibility of those with magnitudes from -0.27 to -0.34 
is generally doubtful, though possible under favorable conditions.° 
Penumbral lunar eclipses have been generally neglected by astron- 
omers and computers of tables, so that the duration of their visible 
phases is not as yet readily calculable. This duration may be well 
over an hour. The Chinese endeavored to set the fifteenth day of 
their month on the day of full moon, so that their astronomers 
may have watched for lunar eclipses by which to check their 
calendar. 

These eclipses have been computed with the aid of Paul Victor 
NEUGEBAUER’s ecliptic tables.* By their use, the date of an eclipse 
may be determined to within a quarter of an hour and the magni- 
tude to within an accuracy of 0.03.5 The present computation 
has been checked by listing the elements of all eclipses occurring 
in this period by saros series,® also by comparison with NEuGE- 
BAUER’s lunar canon for the Near East and with Theodor von 
Oppouzer’s lunar canon. In case of discrepancies between the 
present results and NrEuGEBAUER’s these calculations were repeated.’ 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE APPENDED TABLE 


Date: The day on which the eclipse was visible in China.* An 
asterisk indicates that an eclipse is also found in NEUGEBAUER’S 
canon.’ A dagger indicates that it is given by Poco.® 


3 For limiting penumbral eclipses, cf. A. Poco, “ On the Visibility of Lunar Eclipses,” 
ibid. 45. 126-129; “ The Limit of Visibility of Penumbral Lunar Eclipses,” ibid. 349-352. 

4P. V. Neucesauer, Astronomische Chronologie, 2 vols., Berlin, 1929. (For the 
sources of this extremely useful work, cf. the article mentioned in note 5 below.) 
In computing the time of maximum phase and half-duration of an eclipse, NEuGE- 
BAUER’s improved method has been used, which derives half-durations with an accuracy 
of one minute, cf. P. V. Neucesaver, “Zur Berechnung der Mondfinsternisse,” 
Astronomische Abhandlungen, Ergiinzenshafte zu den Astronomischen Nachrichten, 
243 Nr. 5824 (1931). 245-248. The method of calculating certain penumbral lunar 
eclipses is that noted by Poco in Popular Astronomy 44.359, note 4. 

5 Cf. A. Poco, “ Additions and Corrections to Oppolzer’s Canon der Mondfinsternisse,” 
The Astronomical Journal (1938) no. 1083. 

® As suggested by Poco in Popular Astronomy 44 (1936) . 361. 

7 These results have also been compared with those in Oppouzer’s Canon (as far 
as it goes) and with Tune Tso-pin REA Yin-li-p‘u RE SP = eR at ° 

®The extrapolated Julian calendar and astronomical (negative) years are used. 
On these negative numbers for years, cf. A. Poco, “ The Date of the 2000th Anniversary 
of the Birth of Horace,” Popular Astronomy 44. 134-135. 
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Cy.: the serial day of the Chinese sexagesimal cycle. 

B.P.: the hour and tenth of an hour at which the beginning of 
the partial phase occurred, in Anyang local time. 

B.T.: ditto for the beginning of the total phase. 

Max.: ditto for the maximum phase. 

EK. T.: ditto for the end of the total phase. 

E.P.: ditto for the end of the partial phase. 

Figures in parentheses indicate phases the beginnings (or ends) 
of which were invisible in Anyang, but were visible elsewhere in 
China within the limits stated above, in terms of Anyang local 
time. 

Figures in square brackets and italics do not indicate phases of 
eclipses, but state the times of moonsets (or moonrises) at Anyang 
on the days of the eclipses. They are placed only in an otherwise 
empty column.°® 

Mag.: the magnitude of the eclipse, the diameter of the moon 
being the unit. Magnitudes of 1.00 or more denote total umbral 
eclipses; negative magnitudes denote penumbral eclipses. 

Magnitudes in parentheses denote the maximum magnitudes of 
the eclipses when those magnitudes were invisible at Anyang. For 
an eclipse broken off at Anyang because of moonrise or moonset, 
two magnitudes are calculated: one in parentheses, which is 
the maximum magnitude, the other indicating the maximum at 
Anyang. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Alexander Poco of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington for his patient help, frequent 
advice, and interest in this work. The responsbility for any errors 
in this canon is however entirely my own. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
December, 1946. 


° The time of moonrise or moonset is supplied instead of listing the element L, as is 
done by Nevucesaver. L in a lunar canon is useful in chronological investigations 
only for computing the time of moonrise or moonset. 
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BP; - BF Max, EDT. EP: 
Dat Cy. , : z Mag. 
vise . (Local Time in Anyang in Terms of Hours) ” 
(1.61) 

-1400 Sep 30* 11 5.1 (6.0) 6.0 0.93 
-1399 Sep 19* 5 21-1 21.9 23.1 0.33 
-1398 Feb 14 33 rr Seaton 5.3 esis ee —0.31 
-1397 Feb 3 27 bly oe 18.3 18.8 19.2 20.4 be iy 
-1397 Jul 30 24 [19.1] 19.7 21.3 0.91 
-1396 Jul 18 18 (18.9) 20.0 20.8 21.5 22.6 1.38 
-1395 Jan 13 17 ieee 1.0 are —0.02 
-1395 Jul 8* 13 3.7 OL ere 4.8 0.08 
-1394 Nov 22* 35 Bios avai shes [17.1] (416.8) (0.88) 
-1393 May 19* 33 3.0 $8.9 4.8 (5.6) [5.3] bas f 

’ (1.57) 

-1393 Nov 11 29 [27-8] “G6:7) 17.6 18.6 1.16 

(0.62) 

-1892 May 7 27 [18.6] 19.2 0.24 
-1392 Oct 31* 24 0.8 ee 1.6 2.8 0.31 
-1391 Sep 21 49 Mee [5.8] (6.4) re (—0.33) 
-1390 Sep 10 43 19.2 20.8 22.3 0.89 

1.48 
-1389 Aug 31* 38 3.7 4.8 (5.5) [5.4] : ey 
-1388 Feb 24* 35 2.5 res 3.2 vas 4.2 0.23 
-1386 Jan 3-4* 54-55 21.4 22.6 23.2 23.6 0.9 pe if 
-1386 Jun 29* 51 1.5 2.7 3.38 3.8 (5.0) 1.18 
-1386 Dec 24* 49 3.0 4.3 4.8 5.4 6.6 1.20 
(1.20) 
-1385 Jun 18 45 [19.1] (18.7) 19.8 20.5 1.08 
-1385 Dec 13 43 siaiers 4.3 ae —0.09 
-1383 Oct 21-22* 1-2 22.7 esis 0.3 shih 1.8 0.88 
-1382 Apr 17 59 (17.7) 18.7 19.6 20.5 21.6 1.74 
-13882 Oct 11 56 [17.8] (17.4) (1.63) 
hh 

-1381 Apr 6 53 18.8 19.9 21.2 0.36 
{ (0.36) 

E * 

1381 Oct 1 51 5.5 [6.0] (6.4) 1 0.18 
-1879 Feb 14* 13 1.4 2.6 3.1 3.4 4.6 1.09 
-1879 Aug 10* 10 1.0 Seats 2.7 xiigee 4.2 0.78 
-1878 Feb 3* i bs if 18.8 19.4 20.1 21.2 1.37 

7 
-13878 Jul 30* + 2.0 3.1 3.8 4.7 [5.0] 1.50 
-1876 Jun 7 22 (18.5) [19.0] 19.5 20.2 0.23 
-1376, Dec 2-3* | 20-21] 21.2 23.0 0.6 0.86 
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166 HOMER H. DUBS 
Date | Cy. | a2. BS. Mex. EA: DP Mag 

-13875 Nov 21-22* 14-15 23.3 0.4 a4 2.0 3.0 1.53 
-1374 May 18-19* 12-13 23.2 0.7 specs 2.3 0.77 
-1372 Mar 27 31 a ... [17.8] (17.6) (0.65) 
-1372 Sep 21* 29 3.6 Sich Bs 5.2 [5.8] sonne 0.83 
-1371 Mar 16-17* 25-26 | 20.4 21.5 22.3 23.1 0.2 1.61 
-1369 Jan 25 45 [16.9] 19.1 —0.09 
(1.15) 
-1368 Jan 15* 40 5. 6.9 (7.5) [7.2] 1.08 
-1367 Jun 29* 31 0. : Ef 2.3 3.0 4.1 1.33 
-1366 Jun 18 25 se 19.3 aWeieue —0.04 
-1365 May 9* 50 21.4 22.8 23.9 0.45 
-1364 Apr 28* 45 0.2 1.3 2.2 3.1 4.2 1.76 
-1364 Oct 21-22* 41-42 22.8 23.7 0.5 1.3 2.3 1.64 
-1363 Apr 17* 39 1.4 ae 2.6 Seek 4.1 0.51 
-1360 Feb 15* 53 2.0 3.0 3.7 4.4 5.5 1.43 
-1359 Feb 3 47 17.4 [17.0] 17.5 18.0 0.03 
{ (0.98) 
-1359 Jul 29 43 (19.0) [19.1] 20.1 \ 0.97 
-1358 Jun 20* 9 2.8 3.1 dass 3.5 0.13 
-1358 Dec 14* 6 5.3 vee 7.1 [7.2] esis 0.86 
-1357 Jun 9 3 [19.0] (18.9) 19.7 20.3 21.4 1.44 
-1857 Dec 3* 60 (7.8) [7.1] (1.52) 
-1356 Nov 21 54 18.6 19.4 20.5 0.31 
-1355 Oct 13 20 ie 0.0 Sachs —0.33 
-1354 Apr 7-8* 16-17 21.6 i 23.1 ae 0.3 0.54 
-1353 Mar 28* 11 3.9 4.9 5.8 (6.6) [6.2] 1.73 
-1353 Sep 21* 8 19.4 20.4 21.2 22.1 23.2 1.59 
-1352 Mar 16 5 18.2 19.2 20.4 0.42 
-1352 Sep 9* 2 21.4 22.2 23.3 0.23 
-1351 Feb 5 31 3.5 —0.11 
(1.09) 
-1350 Jan 25 25 [16.9] 17.3 0.31 
(0.95) 
-1350 Jul 20 21 [19.1] 19.8 0.42 
-1349 Jan 14* 19 18.8 20.1 20.6 21.3 22.5 1.26 
-1348 Jan 3 13 ver 20.1 Suis —0.04 
-1348 Jun 29* 11 2.4 2.8 3.7 0.13 
¥ { (0.98) 
-1347 May 20* 36 4.5 [5.2] (5.6) \ 0.18 
-1347 Nov 12 32 (16.6) [17.2] 18.3 19.7 0.89 
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Date Cy. B.P. B.T. Max. E.T. EP. Mag. 
-1345 Oct 22-23* | 21-22] 23.0 23.9 j ep 0.34 
-1343 Mar 7 43 17-7 19.3 20.8 0.95 
(0.62) 
-1343 Aug 31 40 [18.6] 18.6 
0.01 
(1.72) 
-1342 Aug 20 34 [18.8] (18.5) 19.4 20.4 1 1.46 
-1341 Feb 15* 33 at | 1.5 2.3 0.10 
-1341 Aug 10* 29 17 2.7 noe 4.0 0.40 
-1340 Dec 24* 51 Sten: Rte ... [16.7] (16.6) (0.86) 
-1339 Jun 20* 49 1.2 2.3 3.0 3.5 4.6 1.29 
-1339 Dec 13 45 (16.2) 17.2 18.0 18.8 19.9 1.53 
-1338 Dec 3* 40 3.3 4.2 5.4 0.34 
1336 Apr 18* 2 4.5 [5.8] (5.8) { (0.88) 
- pr Z e os \ 0.36 
-1336 Oct 12* 59 20.6 elas 22.2 ss 23.6 0.80 
-1335 Oct 2* 54 3.4 4.5 5.3 (6.2) [6.0] 1.64 
-1334 Mar 28* 51 1.9 3.0 er 4.4 0.54 
-1334 Sep 21* 48 4.9 5.8 [5.8] 0.28 
-1332 Feb 5-6* 10-11 | 21.9 23.3 23.6 23.8 1.2 1.04 
-1332 Jul 31* 7 0.3 en 1.9 gi 3.3 0.82 
-1331 Jan 25* 5 2.5 3.7 4.3 5.0 6.2 1.32 
331 Jul 20 1 19.1 18.6) 19.6 { (.59) 
-1331 Jul 2 [19.1] (18.6) : 0.46 
-1330 Jan 14* 59 3.8 3.9 4.4 0.03 
-1329 Nov 24* 18 1.4 ee 8.1 Me Ae 4.5 0.89 
~1328 Nov 12 12 (16.7) 417.7 «4+18.5 19.3 20.2 1.66 
-13825 Mar 19* 29 17 3.3 4.7 0.86 
-1325 Sep 11-12* | 25-26 | 23.2 ny 0.7 soe 2.0 0.54 
-1324 Mar 7* 23 ise 1982 19:0 207 = S1k7 1.61 
-1324 Aug 31* 20 0.2 1.2 2.1 3.0 4.0 1.79 
-1321 Jan 4-5* 36-37 | 21.2 ioe 23.0 ie 0.5 0.83 
-1321 Dec 25* 31 0.6 1.6 2.4 3.2 4.2 1.55 
-1320 Jun 19* 28 19.8 21.0 21.5 21 23.8 1.18 
-1319 Jun 9 23 1.4 —0.33 
0.78 
-1318 Oct 24* 45 5.3 [6.4] (6.9) : on 
-1317 Apr 18 41 18.6 19.6 20.5 21.4 22.3 1.75 
-1315 Feb 26 1 19.8 —0.30 
{ (0.95) 
“ * 
1314 Feb 16 56 5.8 [6.9] (7.5) 0.59 
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168 HOMER H. DUBS 
Date Cy. Be. Boa. Mex. ET. BoP: Mag 

-1313 Jul 31-1* 46-47 23.9 0.9 aa 2.5 3.5 1.68 
{ (0.34) 
-1312 Jul 20 41 (19.1] 19.2 \ 0.01 
-1311 Jun 10 6 Keine (19 .1] 19.2 eters asocs —0.07 
-1310 May 30* 60 19.6 20.8 21.5 22.2 23.4 1.29 
-1310 Nov 24* 58 i yf 2.7 3.5 4.3 5.2 1.63 
-1309 May 19-20* 54-55 20.8 eee 22.5 0.3 0.95 
-1309 Nov 13 52 (16.5) [17.2] 17.4 (18.7 0.36 
-1306 Mar 19* 9 2.0 3.0 3.8 4.6 5.6 1.70 
0.27 
-1305 Mar 8 3 aes (17.1) [17.5] 18.1 : - 
-1305 Aug 31 59 [18.6] 18.7 20.1 0.53 
-1304 Jul 22 25 eee 2.1 resets —0.28 
-1303 Jan 15* 22 4.9 6.6 [7.2] 0.80 
1.02 
-1303 Jul 11 19 [19.2] 19.4 : 
-1302 Jul 1* 14 2.7 3.8 44 (5.2) [4.8] 1.32 
-1302 Dec 24* 10 20.8 21.6 22.8 0.34 
(0.10) 
-1300 May 9 32 18.6 [18.6] ares 0.01 
-1300 Nov 3 30 oe baie Pani [17.4] (16.9) (0.80) 
-1299 Apr 29* 27 1.9 2.9 3.8 4.6 5.6 1.61 
-1299 Oct 23* 24 19.8 20.8 21.7 22.5 23 .6 1.64 
-1298 Apr 18 21 [18 . 3] 18.4 19.9 0.78 
-1298 Oct 12* 18 20.5 21.5 wees 22.8 0.34 
-1296 Feb 27 41 [17.3] (16.7) (0.87) 
(0.68) 
-1296 Aug 21 37 [18 .8] 19.1 0.18 
-1295 Feb 15* 35 17.5 18.6 19.3 20.1 21.3 1.44 
-1294 Feb 4 29 18.4 18.9 19.8 0.14 
-1294 Aug 1* 27 0.8 ie 3.0 0.40 
-1293 Jun 22 52 ere 2.0 hea —0.22 
-1293 Dec 15* 48 19.2 aoe 20.8 sine 22.2 0.89 
-1292 Jun 10* 46 2.1 3.5 4.0 4.4 [5.0] ye 
-1291 May 30* 40 $3 4.7 5.1 (5.6) [5.1] 1.13 
-1291 Nov 24* 38 1.4 Aree 2.3 3.4 0.31 
-1289 Apr 9 59 (17.5) [18.1] 18.9 Baer 20.1 0.62 
-1289 Oct 3 56 re (18.0] (17.3) (0.45) 
1.79 
-1288 Sep 21 50 [18.2] (17.9) 18.8 19.8 : “ 
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Date | Cy | BE, Bet Max, Est. £29: Mag. 

-1287 Mar 18-19* 48-49 23.7 0.7 De 0.38 
-1287 Sep 11* 45 1.8 3.0 4.4 0.60 
-1285 Jul 22-23* 4-5 23.8 rales 1.4 eee 2.8 0.89 
-1284 Jan 15 1 17.0 18.1 18.8 19.7 20.7 1.59 
-1283 Jan 4* 56 5.4 6.3 [7.3] (7.5) 0.36 
-1282 May 21 18 eon 2.1 5 hota —0.07 
—1282 Nov 14-15* 15-16 22.6 etek: 0.2 Re 1.6 0.78 
-1281 Nov 4* 10 4.0 51 59 (6.7) [6.6] 1.62 
-1280 Apr 29* 7 0.6 2.0 seats 3.6 0.91 
-1280 Oct 23* 4 4.5 5.5 [6.4] (6.9) 0.38 
-1278 Mar 9-10* 26-27 21.1 22.7 0.2 0.78 
-1278 Sep 2* 23 0.6 ee! 2.1 eee 3.3 0.63 
-1277 Feb 27* 21 0.7 1.8 2.6 3.5 4.6 1.55 
(1.81) 
-1277 Aug 22 Re [18.8] (18.7) 19.6 0.89 
-1276 Feb 16* 15 1.6 2.3 3.4 0.22 
-1275 Dec 26* 34 4.0 Bae: 5.6 [7.3] 7.1 0.89 
-1274 Dec 15* 28 19.6 20.6 21.3 22.2 23.1 1.61 
-1272 May 29 19 ets [18.9] 18.9 sere —0.06 
-1271 Apr 20* 45 1.3 2.7 3.8 0.54 
-1271 Oct 13-14* 41-42 22.7 0.2 1.3 0.45 
-1270 Oct 3* 36 0.2 1.3 2.1 3.0 4.0 1.78 
-1267 Feb 5* 52 20.3 ears 22.0 scans 23.4 0.69 
-1266 Jan 26* 47 Pet 2.1 2.9 3.8 4.8 1.61 
1.55 

-1266 Jul 22 Ad [19.1] (18.5) 19.4 20.4 . . 
-1265 Jan 15 41 [16.8] (16.2) (0.42) 
-1265 Jul 11 38 20.7 ear 21.1 21.9 0.10 
-1264 Nov 25* 1 (7.2) [7.0] (0.80) 
1.32 

-1263 May 20 57 [18.8] (18.3) 18.9 20.0 . = 
-1261 Apr 30 47 eens 2.7 eds —0.31 
-1260 Mar 20* 12 4.6 6.2 [6.3] 0.65 
-1259 Sep 2* 3 0.4 1.3 2.2 3.0 3.9 1.89 
0.56 

-1258 Aug 22 57 [18.7] 19.0 . - 
-1256 Jul 1 16 deters ait ae [19.2] (18.5) (0.82) 
-1256 Dec 26* 14 4.4 5.4 6.1 yf fe [7.3] 1.63 
1.44 

-1255 Jun 20 10 [19.1] 19.2 20.3 ' = 
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Date Cy. | Be. “BT. Max. ET. RP Mag. 
-1255 Dec 15* 8 18.8 19.7 20.8 0.31 
—1254 Jun 10* 5 lef a 2.1 2.9 0.10 
-1253 Oct 25* 27 (633) 464) :... dese Ar, (0.42) 
—1252 Apr 20* 25 14 2.1 2.9 3.8 4.7 1.72 
-1251 Oct 2 15 18.7 20.0 21.5 0.69 
-1249 Feb 17* 38 3.8 5.4 [6.8] 6.7 0.60 
-1249 Aug 13 35 Ae nee ses (2879) (G83) (0.69) 
-1248 Aug 1-2* 29-30 | 23.8 0.8 a7 2.5 3.6 1.69 
-1247 Jan 25-26* | 26-27 | 22.3 23.3 0.6 0.45 
-1247 Jul 22* 24 2.9 3.7 4.9 0.25 
-1246 Dec 6 46 even WCCO] ATTA ae 18.9 0.78 
-1245 May 31-1* 42-43 | 23.7 0.9 1.4 1.9 3.1 1.18 
-1245 Nov 25-26* | 40-41] 20.5 21.6 22.4 23.3 0.4 1.61 
1.20 
-1244 May 20 37 [18.8] 18.9 { 7 vg 
-1244 Nov 13* 34 20.7 21.7 23.1 0.38 
-1242 Sep 23 53 (17.5) [18.2] 19.0 20.1 0.56 
1.78 
-1241 Mar 20 51 [17.7] 7:6) 18.7 | ; ne 
: 2 (0.43) 
-1240 Mar 8 45 (17.5) 18.1 | 0.18 
-1240 Sep 2* 43 0.6 Tf 3.2 0.60 
-1238 Jan 16-17* 4-5 21.4 23.0 0.3 0.86 
-1238 Jul 12-13* 1-2 21.9 23.5 ae 1.0 0.68 
—1237 Jan 6* 59 ee — conc [2627] (4638) (1.66) 
-1237 Jul —:1-2* 55-56 | 23.2 0.2 1.1 1.9 3.0 1.61 
-1237 Dec 27* 54 3.3 i 5.4 0.34 
-1235 May 11 15 [18.7] (18.5) (0.28) 
— - { (0.40) 
-1235 Nov 4 12 [17.3] 17.4 0.08 
-1234 Oct 24 6 (16.9) 17.9 18.8 19.7 20.7 1.75 
-1233 Apr 20-21* 4-5 21.2 22.6 0.3 0.77 
-1233 Oct 14* 1 3.4 4.6 6.2 0.69 
-1231 Aug 23-24* | 20-21] 23.3 0.8 2.0 0.60 
-1230 Feb 16 17 (17.1) 18.0 18.8 19.7 20.5 1.78 
-1229 Feb 6* 12 6.6 [7.0 { (0.81) 
‘ ; a | 0.20 
-1228 Dec 17* 32 0.4 at: 7 3.4 0.77 
-1227 Dec 6* 26 4.7 5.8 CY (738) [722] 1.63 
—1226 May 31-1* 22-23 | 23.0 0.0 0.6 1.4 2.4 1.35 
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Date Cy. Be ET Max EE. E5.P Mag. 
-1226 Nov 25* 20 4.9 6.0 [7.0] (7.2) 0.34 
-1224 Apr 10 42 19.1 20.5 .... 21.6 0.42 
-1224 Oct 4* 39 22  ..., a «as 4.8 0.54 
-1223 Mar 30-31* | 36-37 | 21.6 22.6 23.5 0.4 1.5 1.75 
-1223 Sep 23 33 (17.5) 18.4 19.2 20.1 21.0 1.79 
-1222 Mar 19-20* | 30-31 | 22.5 23.7 1.2 0.52 
0.82 
-1220 Jan 28* 50 5.8 [7.1] (7.4) { : = 
0.54 
-1220 Jul 23* 47 4. [4.9] . - 
-1219 Jan 16-17* | 44-45] 21.6 22.6 23.4 0.2 1.2 1.69 
-1217 May 23* 1 0.7 1.5 1.8 0.10 
-1217 Nov 15-16* | 57-58 | 23.1 0.4 1.5 0.40 
. { (1.46) 
-1216 May 11 55 [18.7] (18.6) 19.6 1 0.90 
-1216 Nov 4* 52 1.4 2.4 3.3 4.2 5.2 1.75 
{ (0.88) 
= ge YT * | 4 
1215 May 1 50 4.2 [5.5] (5.7) | 0.76 
-1213 Mar 10 8 18.7 20.0 21.1 0.42 
-1212 Feb 28* 3 0.7 1.7 2.6 3.4 4.4 1.87 
-1212 Aug 23 60 [18.7] (18.4) (1.84) 
: { (0.56) 
-1211 Feb 16 57 [17.2] 17.2 oe 
-1211 Aug 12 54 [18.9] 19.0 i 
te wae ~ |\ 0.02 
-1209 Dec 17* 11 [16.8] (16.7) (1.64) 
-1207 Jun 1* 3 0.6 1.1 1.9 0.13 
-1206 Apr 22* 28 2.4 3.6 4.4 0.27 
1.59 
-1205 Apr 11* 22 42 53 (6.2) [5.9] , oy 
-1205 Oct 5* 19 2.3 3.2 4.1 4.9 5.8 1.78 
{ (0.69) 
= Qan* 2 > 
1204 Mar 30 16 5.2 [6.1] (6.7) | 0.41 
-1204 Sep 23 13 [13.1] 18.4 20.0 0.69 
: : { (0.74) 
-1202 Feb 7 35 [17.0] 17.1 0:08 
(1.74) 
- © * e 
1201 Jan 28 30 6.2 7.1 = [7.1] 1 1.00 
-1200 Jan 17* 24 20.1 21.0 22.3 0.36 
-1200 Jul 11-12* | 20-21] 22.8 .... 23.9 1.3 0.51 
-1199 Nov 26* 43 (7.1) [7.0] (0.43) 
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Date | Cy. | Be. Bh Ma. ET 22 Mag. 
-1198 May 22-23* | 40-41 | 23.5 0.6 1.3 1.8 2.9 1.28 
-1197 Nov 4* 31 21.0 22.3 23.9 0.73 
-1195 Mar 21* 54 1.9 Mm aca 4.0 0.33 
-1195 Sep 14 51 dente <Selbe ... [18.3] (18.1) (0.47) 
-1194 Sep 3-4* | 45-46 | 22.1 23.1 0.0 0.9 1.9 1.75 
-1193 Feb 27-28* | 42-43 | 22.8 0.0 1.5 0.63 
-1193 Aug 23-24* | 39-40] 23.4 0.7 2.2 0.56 
-1191 Jan 7 ‘2 17.2 18.8 20.2 0.71 
-1191 Jul 2-3* | 58-59] 22.0 .... 235  .... 0.9 0.77 
-1191 Dec 27-28* | 56-57] 20.8 21.9 22.7 23.6 0.7 1.66 
-1190 Dec 16* 50 20.7 21.8 23.2 0.42 
-1188 Oct 25* 9 19.9 21.3 22.4 0.51 
-1186 Oct 5* 59 1.7 3.0 4.6 0.69 
-1184 Feb 18-19% | 20-21| 22.6  .... 0.1 1.3 0.69 
-1184 Aug 13 17 (18.8) [18.9] 20.0 21.0 0.33 
1.79 
-1183 Feb 7 15 [17.1] (16.3) 17.2 18.1 : “ 
-1183 Aug 2-3* | 11-12| 20.2 21.3 222 23.0 0.0 1.74 
-1182 Jan 28* 10 4.2 5.2 [7.1] 6.5 0.42 
0.42 
-1181 Dec 7 28 (16.8) [16.9] 17.9 [ og 
-1180 Nov 25* 22 18.5 19.5 20.4 21.3 22.3 1.75 
-1179 May 22 20 17.9 19.1 19.6 20.2 21.5 1.19 
0.73 
-1179 Nov 15* 17 5.9 [6.8] (7.2) . “ng 
-1177 Sep 25-26* | 36-87] 23.7. .... ee 2.3 0.47 
-1176 Mar 20 33 [17.8] (17.0) 17.9 18.7 19.7 1.68 
-1176 Sep 14* 31 (5.8) [6.7] (1.72) 
-1175 Mar 10* 28 (6.8) [6.5] .... aon (0.71) 
-1173 Jan 19* 48 . er 2.9 4.3 0.69 
-1173 Jul 14* 44 iO HM kc ks iy (0.65) 
-1172 Jan 8* 42 4.7 5.8 6.7 (7.5) [7.3] 1.70 
-1172 Jul 2-3* | 38-39] 21.5 22.5 23.3 0.1 1.1 1.75 
-1172 Dec 27* 36 4.6 5.8 [7.3] 7.2 0.43 
-1170 Nov 6* 55 rer 6.2 [6.7] .... 0.51 
-1169 May 2 52 18.5 18.7 19.4 20.1 21.3 1.32 
-1169 Oct 26* 49 20.0 20.9 21.8 226 23.5 1.7%4 
-1168 Apr 20 46 18.6 20.3 22.1 0.97 
-1166 Mar 1* 6 (6.8) [6.6] (0.63) 
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Date Cy. Dr. “Bete “Max -BOk: - BSF; Mag. 

-1166 Aug 25* 3 2.1 ees 3.2 4.0 0.23 
-1165 Feb 18-19* 60-1 22.8 23.7 0.6 1.4 2.3 1.84 
1.64 
-1165 Aug 14* 57 3.6 4.7 (5.5) [5.1] { . sg 
-1163 Jun 24 17 oe 0.0 Re —0.31 
-1163 Dec 17-18* 13-14 23.4 0.8 1.9 0.42 
-1162 Dec 7* 8 3.0 4.0 4.9 One 6.7 1.75 
-1161 Jun 3* 6 0.7 1.8 2.4 3.2 4.3 1.29 
a (0.73) 

-1161 Nov 26 2 [17.0] 17.6 0.29 
-1159 Apr 11 24 cn vue co Se oe (0.08) 
-1158 Mar 31-1* 18-19 23.7 0.7 1.5 2.3 3.3 1.57 
-1158 Sep 25 16 [18.1] (17.5) (1.66) 
-1157 Mar 21 13 [17.8] (17.5) (0.82) 
-1154 Jan 18* 27 Roe uses [16.8] (16.4) (1.73) 
-1154 Jul 14* 24 (5.2) [4.9] ene ees (1.84) 
-1153 Jul = 3-4* 18-19 22.3 Ser 23.3 0.7 0.49 
-1152 May 24 Ad OT Reeeve 0.0 selene Susans —0.22 
-1151 May 13* 38 0.0 1.4 1.9 2.2 3.7 te 3 | 
1.73 
-1151 Nov 6* 35 4.9 5.9 (6.7) [6.7] . 4 
-1150 May 2* 32 1.2 2.6 3.0 3.5 4.8 1.13 
-1150 Oct 26* 29 18.9 20.3 21.8 0.73 
-1148 Mar 11 51 tae ee. [17.6] (17.5) (0.56) 
-1147 Mar 1* 46 (6.8) [6.6] pee Enns Soret (1.84) 
-1146 Feb 18* 40 20.0 seers 21.1 22.5 0.49 
-1146 Aug 13-14* 36-37 21.5 ee 22.9 0.5 0.82 
-1145 Dec 29* 59 (7.5) [7.3] (0.42) 
-1144 Jun 23-24* 56-57 21.6 23.2 0.6 0.86 
-1143 Dec 6-7* 47-48 23.7 1.0 2.5 0.73 
-1141 Apr 23 10 0.0 —0.06 
0.40 
-1141 Oct 17 if 16.9 [17.7] (18.2) . i 
-1140 Oct 5-6* 1-2 21.7 22.8 23 .6 0.4 1.5 1.63 
-1139 Mar 31-1* 58-59 22.4 23.9 1.5 0.95 
-1139 Sep 24-25* 55-56 21.8 23.3 1.0 0.74 
-1137 Feb 9 18 17.3 18.8 20.1 0.56 
-1137 Aug 4* 14 21.2 Bee 22.5 Rane 23.6 0.49 
-1136 Jan 29* 12 20.2 21.1 22.0 22.9 23.8 1.79 
-1135 Jan 17* 6 20.2 21.4 22.8 0.49 
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Date Cy. Be BT Max: £2.97. 2.2 Mag. 

-1135 Jul 14* 4 (6% 9) .... a ok (0.58) 
-1134 Nov 27-28* | 25-26 | 22.8 0.2 1.3 0.56 
F { (1.75) 
-1133 Nov 17 20 [17.1] (16.5) 17.4 | 0.32 
-1132 Nov 6* 15 3.7 5.0 6.6 0.74 
-1130 Mar 22-23* | 36-37 | 22.9 0.3 1.3 0.49 
: f (0.10) 
-1130 Sep 15 33 (18.3) [18.3] 18.7 0.00 
(1.75) 
-1129 Mar 12 31 [17.6] (17.5) 18.4 1 0.90 
-1129 Sep 4 Q7 19.0 20.0 2.9 216 22.7 1.50 
-1128 Mar 1* 26 OM. wsck 4.9 6.4 0.58 
-1128 Aug 24* 22 (5.5) [5.3] (0.89) 
-1126 Jan 8 44 6] 8 17.8 0.36 
-1126 Jul 5* 42 - _ —_——a Foes sa aie (0.71) 
-1126 Dec 28* 38 19.9 20.9 21.8 2.7 28.7 1.78 
{ (0.14) 
-1124 Jun 12 30 (18.7) [19.1] 19.6 1 0.08 
-1123 Oct 28* 53 1.5 2.8 3.8 0.38 
-1122 Apr 22 49 [18.4] (18.1) (1.32) 
1.59 
-1122 Oct 17* 47 5.8 [6.3] (6.9) : “4 
-1121 Apr 12* 44 (6.1) [5.9] (1.08) 
(0.77) 

a * ; 

1121 Oct 6 41 5.6 [6.1] 1 0.24 
-1120 Apr 1 39 0.5 —0.28 
-1119 Feb 20* 4 oe 2.5 3.7 0.49 
-1119 Aug 15* 60 (5.2) [5.2] .... re en (0.40) 
-1118 Feb 9* 58 3.5 4.6 5.5 6.4 (7.4) 1.79 
-1118 Aug 4-5* | 54-55 | 20.9 21.9 22.7 23.5 0.5 1.73 
-1117 Jan 29* 52 3.8 5.0 6.5 0.54 
-1116 Dec 8* 11 (7.9 [7.4] .... en pes (0.54) 
-1115 Nov 27-28* 5-6 | 22.8 23.7 0.6 1.4 2.3 1.73 
-1114 May 23 2 ~~ .... [18.9] (18.3) (1.46) 
-1113 May 12-13" | 56-57 | 23.9 0.3 1.0 0.08 
-1112 Sep 26* 19 1.3 1.9 2.1 0.05 
-1111 Mar 22-23* | 16-17} 22.6 23.6 0.5 1.3 2.2 1.66 
-1111 Sep 15* 13 2.9 4.0 4.8 5.5 [5.7] 1.43 
-1108 Jan 19-20* | 29-30] 23.3 .... ene 1.6 0.34 
-1107 Jan 8* 24 4.2 5.3 6.1 7.0 [7.3] 1.72 
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Date Cy. B.P. B.T. Max Beebe ee: | Mag. 
-1107 Jul 4-5* 21-22 21.0 22.1 22.9 23.9 0.9 1.78 
-1107 Dec 28 18 17.2 [16.7] 18.5 20.1 0.77 
-1106 Jun 24* 16 0.2 tdi 1 Path 2.4 0.31 
-1104 May 2-3* 34-35 22.0 23.2 23.8 0.2 1.4 1.18 
Oct 27 32 17.5] WW segahig 
-1104 Oct [17.5] ae 0.19 
(1.64) 
” 5 
-1100 Aug 15 40 4.9 [5.2] 0.25 
-1099 Aug 4 34 20.8 Sone 22.2 23.8 0.78 
-1098 Dec 19 56 (16.5) [16.8] 17.9 19.0 0.53 
-1097 Jun 14 53 19.5 eee 21.1 22.5 0.63 
-1097 Dec 9* 51 (7.7) [7.2] (1.75) 
-1096 Jun. 2-3* 47-48 Sok 22.2 23.0 23.9 1.0 1.63 
-1096 Nov 27* 5 21.1 eee 22.4 24.0 0.73 
-1093 Apr 3* 2 (6.5) [6.0] wee rahe (1.55) 
-1092 Mar 22 56 18.6 ee 20.0 Sabet 21.6 0.77 
-1092 Sep 14-15* 52-53 22.0 23.4 23.5 23.7 1.2 1.02 
-1090 Jan 30* 15 (7-2) [7.1] eee pat, (0.28) 
-1090 Jul 26 12 20.0 21.4 ae 22.4 0.47 
-1089 Jan 19* 9 [16.8] (16.2) (1.70) 
(1.83) 
* 

-1089 Jul 16 3. (4.9) [4.9] oie 
-1088 Jan 9* 4 1.8 aD! 4.7 0.78 
-1087 Nov 18 23 18.7 19.9 20.9 0.36 
(1.06) 

a * 5G 
1086 May 14 20 5.3 5.3] 0.00 
-1086 Nov 7-8* 17-18 22.1 23.2 0.0 0.8 1.9 1.55 
-1085 May 3-4* 14-15 21.38 22.3 22.9 23.6 0.7 1.85 
-1085 Oct 27-28* 11-12 21.5 23.0 0.8 0.83 
: (0.33) 
-1083 Mar 13 34 (17.6) [17.6] 18.5 0.31 
-1083 Sep 5* 30 21.8 eS ite 22.8 Sarre 23.6 0.27 
-1082 Mar 2* 28 18.0 19.1 20.0 20.8 21.9 1.61 
-1081 Feb 19* 22 18.5 19.9 21.6 0.69 
(0.86) 

- * 5S 
1081 Aug 16 20 4.6 [5.2] aan 
-1080 Dec 30* 42 1.S + Pe f 3.7 0.53 
-1079 Jun 25* 39 2.1 ores 3.5 sistese 4.7 0.49 
-1079 Dec 19 36 (16.6) 17.5 18.4 19.2 20.1 1.74 
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Date Cy. B. P Bot. Wax: et E. P. | Mag 

1.78 
-1078 Jun 14* 33 3.8 4.9 1 )) eee : “~“ 
-1078 Dec 9* 31 5.8 fre | [7.2] sees 0.69 
-1076 Apr 23-24* 52-53 22.9 aoe 23.7 cae 0.1 0.10 
-1076 Oct 17f 49 (17.5) [17.7] 17.8 heii 17.8 0.01 
-1075 Apr 13 47 [18.2] (17.6) (1.44) 
-1075 Oct 6* 43 19.4 20.5 21.3 21.9 23.0 1.37 
-1074 Apr 3* 42 1.8 oe 3.8 5.1 0.91 
-1074 Sep 26* 38 (6.4) [5.9] .... (1.04) 
-1073 Sep 15 32 ee Sete 28.8 oe tae —0.19 
-1072 Feb 10 60 (17.1) (16.7) (0.23) 
-1072 Aug 6* 58 | re Mm Oe «x. 0.34 
-1071 Jan 29-30* 54-55 20.6 21.7 22.5 23.3 0.4 1.64 
-1069 Nov 30* 9 8.8 4.5 5.5 0.36 
1.57 
-1068 Nov 18* 3 6.3 [7.4] [6.9] : og 
1.48 
-1067 May 14* 60 4.8 [5.3] (5.8) : = 
0.83 
-1067 Nov 7* 57 5.6 [6.7] (7.1) : =n 
-1066 May 3-4* 54-55 23.0 23.3 0.1 0.10 
-1065 Mar 24-25* | 19-20 | 23.8 Te 0.8 1.6 0.21 
-1065 Sep 17* 16 (G28): 16:74 css er Sais (0.21) 
-1064 Mar 13* 14 1.2 2.3 3.1 3.9 5.1 1.52 
-1064 Sep 5-6* 10-11 | 21.5 22.5 23.3 0.0 1.0 1.48 
-1063 Mar 2* 8 ef eae 3.2 sisi 4.9 0.80 
-1061 Dec 31* 22 1.8 2.3 $.1 3.9 4.9 1.74 
(0.69) 
-1060 Dec 19 16 26-7) 4% 0.18 
-1059 Jun 13* 12 20.7 21.9 23.3 0.52 
-1058 Oct 29*7 35 eee ee 2.0 one a —0.02 
-1057 Apr 24-25* | 32-33 | 21.6 22.7 23.4 0.0 acl 1.29 
-1057 Oct 18* 29 3.8 4.9 5.7 6.3 [6.3] 1.35 
\ (1.06) 
-1056 Oct 6 23 [17.9] 18.3 0.33 
-1054 Feb 20* 45 22.5 23.4 24.0 0.16 
-1053 Feb 10* 40 4.7 5.7 6.5 (7.3) [6.9] 1.61 
-1053 Aug 6 37 [19.0] 19.1 19.9 20.7 21.8 1.57 
-1052 Jan 30* 34 18.8 20.2 21.8 0.83 
-1052 Jul 25 31 19.5 21.0 22.6 0.71 
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Date Cy. BP BST. Max E.T. £.P. | Mag. 

-1050 Jun 4* 50 20.3 21.9 23.2 0.78 
1.57 
-1050 Nov 29 48 (17.1] (16.4) 17.2 18.3 . = 
-1049 Nov 18 42 .... = [17.1] (17.0) (0.85 
-1048 Nov 6 36 oe (17.3) [17.3] (—0.33) 
-1046 Sep 17* 56 (6.0) [5.8] (1.44) 
-1045 Sep 6* 50 20.6 22.1 23.8 0.98 
-1043 Jan 20* 12 18.6 Soir 19.9 Bee 20.9 0.47 
-1042 Jul 5 3 [19.2] (18.5) 19.4 20.2 21.3 1.67 
-1042 Dec 30-31* 1-2 22.7 0.0 1.6 0.71 
0.65 
-1041 Jun 25* 58 3.9 [4.9] (5.1) ya = 
(1.15) 

= * 5 
10389 May 5 18 5.1 [5.4] 0.29 
117 
-1088 Apr 24 12 [18.4] (18.2) 19.4 . “a 
-1038 Oct 17-18* 8-9 23.9 Bea 1.4 1.9 3.1 ye 
0.08 
-1036 Mar 3* 31 6.1 [6.6] (6.8) . vo 

-1036 Aug 27 28 19.7 20.7 21.3 0.19 
-1035 Aug 17* 23 1.38 2.4 8.2 4.0 5.1 1.48 
-1034 Feb 10* 20 $.1 4.5 ae 6.2 0.89 
-1034 Aug 6* 17 2.4 3.9 [5.1] (5.6) 0.80 
-1033 Dec 21* 39 20.2 21.4 F 22.3 0.34 

(0.63) 
ons * 

1032 Jun 15 36 8.5 [4.9] (5.0) 0.59 
-1082 Dec 9-10* 33-34 22.5 23 .6 0.5 1.3 2.4 1.55 
-1031 Jun 4* 30 19.7 20.7 21.5 22.3 23.3 145 
-1031 Nov 28-29* 27-28 21.9 23.4 ye 0.83 
-1030 Nov 18 22 ene gr Sete —0.33 
-1029 Oct 8-9* 46-47 | 23.7 0.6 1.1 0.16 

1.28 
-1028 Apr $8 44 [18.0] (17.5) 18.7 : i 
-1028 Sep 27 41 [18.1] (17.9) (1.38) 
1.00 
-1027 Mar 23 38 (17.6) [17.8] 19.4 _ 
1.06 
-1027 Sep 17* 36 4.7 (6.1) (6.3) [5.8] : m4 
-1026 Mar 12 32 23.7 —0.28 
-1025 Feb 1* 58 3.2 4.4 5.8 0.40 
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178 HOMER H. DUBS 
Date Cy. Br Bot. Max, ELT. f£2?P. Mag. 
-1025 Jul 27* 54 28 .... 85 .... 28.8 0.07 
-1024 Jan 21* 52 18.4 19.4 20.2 21.0 922.0 1.66 
-1024 Jul 16* 49 04 #15 #24 8 4.2 1.54 
{ @.74) 
r * 

1023 Jan 10 47 7.0 [7.3] | 0.18 
-1022 May 26 8 22.3 —0.31 
-1022 Nov 19 5 a a ee —0.04 
-1021 Nov 8-9* | 59:60] 21.9 22.0 22.7 233 0.4 1.29 
-1020 May 4-5* | 57-58| 22.7 239 05 12 2.4 1.29 
-1019 Apr 24 52 3.7 —0.20 
-1019 Oct 18 49 1.5 —0.07 
-1018 Sep 8* 14 $8 1... 4.7 [5.6] 5.1 0.13 
-1017 Mar 3-4* | 10-11] 20.5 21.6 224 23.0 0.1 1.44 
-1015 Feb 10 60 ins 5.0 [6.9] | 0.33 
-1014 Jan 1 25 4.5 5.7 6.6 0.31 

{ (1.55 
a * y , 
1014 Dec 21 19 6.5 (7.6) [7.3] 1 0.67 
: { (.89) 
-1013 Jun 16* 16 33 42 (5.1) 4.9] a 
(0.83) 
pe > * C a 

1013 Dee 11 13 6.0 [7.2] (7.5) 1 0.65 
-1012 Jun 4* 10 20.4 21.5 22.9 0.51 
-1011 Apr 25 35 aa | ae vent —0.22 
-1010 Apr 14-15* | 29-30] 21.6 22.9 23.5 239 1.3 1.13 
-1010 Oct 8-9* | 26-27] 93.3 03 11 #217 28 1.38 
-1009 Apr 3-4* | 23-24/ 92.7 00 O58 11 2.4 1.17 
-1006 Feb 1* 38 29 $9 47 #42455 6.4 1.64 

0.77 
-1005 Jan 21 32 (16.6) [16.8] 18.2 : “ng 
-1005 Jul 16 28 (18.5) [19.1] 20.0 21.6 0.97 
-1004 Nov 30t 51 sis 2.5 — —0.02 
-1003 May 26* 48 19.8 21.4 22.9 0.86 

1.85 
-1003 Nov 19* 45 5.5 66 (7.3) [6.9] : 7 
-1002 May 16* 43 a CS kc kes em (1.44) 
-1002 Nov 8 39 17.5 188 19.1 19.6 20.8 1.13 
-1000 Mar 24 1 21.3 —0.13 


























BIOGRAPHY OF THE MARQUIS OF HUAI-YIN* 


TRANSLATED 


RY 


JOHN Der FRANCIS 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


[la] Hawn Hsin, Marquis of Huai-yin, was a native of Huai-yin. 
In the beginning, when he was a commoner, he was poor and of 
bad repute. He could not get himself recommended for selection 
as an Official; neither could he make his living as a merchant. He 
was always dependent upon other people for food and drink. 
Many people disliked him. He constantly followed his magistrate 
in the canton of Nan-ch‘ang, Hsia District,? and was dependent 
on him for food. After several months the magistrate’s wife came 
to look upon him as a nuisance. So she made food early one 
morning and ate in bed. When Han Hsin put in an appearance 
at mealtime, no food had been prepared for him. Han Hsin, 


* This biography of Han Hsin aes. Marquis of Huai-yin 42, comprises the 
ninety-second chapter of Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s Shik chi 32834. The edition on which the 
translation is based is the Po-na pén Fj #¥4s. Bracketed page references are to this 
edition. The text of the biography given in this edition has been checked against 
several other versions. The first of these is Tak1cgAwa Kametarod Hite ABB. 
Shiki kaichi kdshé Hat etert (Todkyé, 1933. The biography of Han Hsin 
appears in Vol. 8. This work will be cited hereafter as Takigawa 33). The second is 
the K‘ai-ming [8K edition of Erh-shih-wu shih —--7iLSE (Shanghai, 1935. The 
biography of Han Hsin appears in Vol. 1. This work will be cited hereafter as 
ESWS). The third is a Japanese translation in Tsukamoto Tetsuzd KA =, 
compiler, Shiki $292 (Tokyo, Yihodd Shoten Ay AW BEE. 1997. The biography 
of Han Hsin appears in Vol. 5, pp. 151-191. This work will be cited hereafter as Tsuka- 
moto 27). The fourth is a Japanese translation by Matsupaira Yasukuni PSE 
in Shiki kokuji kai 383 fd 42 fF (Tokyo, Waseda University Press, 1919. The biog- 
raphy of Han Hsin appears in Vol. 6, pp. 170-212. This work will be cited hereafter 
as Matsudaira 19). 

* Nan-ch‘ang Canton meas was subordinate to Hsia District F #, which in 
turn was under Huai-yin County HELE. During the Ch‘u-Han 487% period the 
latter was in Ch‘u territory. (Homer H. Duss, tr., The History of the Former Han 
Dynasty [Baltimore, 1985], 1.96. This work will be cited hereafter as Dubs 1). For 
the location of Huai-yin County and other important places in this biography, see 
map. 
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180 JOHN DE FRANCIS 


realizing what she had in mind, became angry and finally broke 
off and left. 

Han Hsin went fishing at the foot of the city wall,’ where some 
old women were washing coarse silk.* One woman, seeing that he 
was hungry, fed him. During the several tens of days until the 
washing was finished, Han Hsin was content. 

He said to the washerwoman, “I will surely be able to reward 
you liberally.” 

[1b] The woman, offended, replied, ““ You could not feed your- 
self. I pitied you and gave you food.’ Was I looking for a 
reward? ” 

Among the young butchers ° of Huai-yin was one who insulted 
Han Usin, saying, “ You are tall and big and like to carry a sword. 
But you are a coward at heart.” 

From a crowd he taunted Han Hsin. 

“Tf you can face death, try to stab me.” If you cannot face 
death, crawl between my legs.” 

Then Han Hsin, after looking him over carefully, bent down 
and crawled between his legs on hands and knees. All the people 
in the market place laughed at Han Hsin, thinking he was a 
coward. 

When Hs1ane Liang crossed the Huai,* Han Hsin took up ® a 


®* Cana Shou-chieh ie SF Gi explains that the north side of the city of Huai-yin 
was next to the Huai River #EJK. 

‘P'er Yin 2284, quoting Wer Chao 3¢H4, says TK REBIES, “to belabor 
coarse silk in water is 7.” 

*In the two preceding sentences Han Hsin is addressed as KACHE and EF. 
The first phrase denotes a vigorous young man. (James Lecce, The Chinese Classics, 
2.235, 264. This work will be cited hereafter as Legge CC). Sst-ma Chéng pice = 
quotes Liu Té #1)#™ as explaining that at the end of the Ch‘in dynasty many people 
who had lost their states were politely called “grandson of a king” (-- FR) or 
“son of a duke” (Z¥-f-). Evidently the terms came to be nothing more than a 
polite form of address, for of course Han Hsin, as the text states above, was only a 


commoner. 
°Even before Buddhism became implanted in China, butchers seem to have had 
a low standing in society. The word “butcher” apparently had the significance of 
“ bully.” 
*The text merely says “stab,” but Chinese verbs frequently contain a conative 
meaning. 


*Hstanc Liang J4% was the uncle of Hstanc Yii W (or Hstanc Wang = ), the 
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sword and followed him. He remained under his banner but did 
not become noted for anything. After Hstane Liang was de- 
feated,”° he followed Hstane Yii, who made him a palace gentle- 
man." Several times he offered plans to Hs1ane Yii, but Hstana 
Yii rejected them, so when the king of Han entered Shu,’* Han 
Hsin left Ch‘u * and submitted to Han. However, as he had not 
yet become noted, he [merely] held the position of a lien-ao."* 


strongest opponent of the king of Han in the struggle for the empire. The crossing 
of Huai River, which fixes the beginning of Han Hsin’s career, probably took place 
in Erh-shih second year, second month (March 208 B.C.). In this month Hsrana 
Liang pushed north across the Yangtze River and received the subm.ssion of Ch‘ing 
Pu Ro Ah . (Erh-shih-wu shih pu-pien i ta [Shanghai, K‘ai-ming ed., 1937], 1.0030d. 
This work will be cited hereafter as ESWSPP). In the biography of Cu‘rne Pu his 
submission is placed just before the crossing of the Huai River. (ESWS 0220a). But 
in the biography Hstane Yii it is placed just afterward. (Edouard Caavannes, Les 
mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien, 2.254.) According to the chronological table of 
meritorious persons who were named marquis during the time of Kao-tsu, Han Hsin 
joined Hstane Liang as a common soldier, aE . (ESWS 0076d). 

* Takigawa 33, 2 points out that some editions have {# instead of the #t of our 
text. H. A. Gizes, A Chinese-English Dictionary, no. 425, explains [x §l] as “to grasp a 
sword; to trust one’s sword.” Daijiten 4743 gives the same meaning for Ns 

10 Hs1anc Liang was defeated and killed at Ting-t‘ao 9 [J in Erh-shih second year, 
ninth month by a Ch‘in army commanded by Cuanc Han naa: 1\9 (Chavannes 3.63) . 

* During the Ch‘in dynasty these functionaries kept guard at doors and accompanied 
the imperial procession. (Chavannes 2.516). Han Hsin’s duties with Hstana Yii were 
not important, for he complains later in his biography that he was merely a spear- 
bearer. 

? When Hsrane Yii partitioned the empire in Han first year, second month (March- 
April, 206 B.C.), he practically banished Kao-tsu by making him king of Han (ji --.) 
and assigning him to the distant western commanderies of Pa ay , Shu &, and Han- 
chung rp . (Dubs 1, 66). The king of Han did not actually go to the commandery 
of Shu, but only to Nan-chéng Paes. his capital, in Han-chung (cf. Dubs 1, map), 
arriving in Han first year, fourth month (ESWSPP 00834). 

*® Hstana Yii had set himself up as King Lord Protector of Western Ch‘u (py as 
5 -E.) when he partitioned the empire. (Dubs 1, 65). 

The term lien-ao j§{#{ is nowhere clearly explained. The title is also given as 
lien-ao tien-k'o ji HHA Ze. (ESWS 0076d). Per Yin, citing Hsi Kuang #2)8, 
says the lien-ao was a tien-k‘o. Tz‘i-yiian BEV describes the latter as one of the 
nine chief ministers of Ch‘in and says he had charge of the nobles and of the bar- 
barians who had submitted to China. Ssit-ma Chéng quotes Li Ch‘i AS as saying 
that the lien-ao was the title of a Ch‘u official; he also notes that Cuana Yen Ae a 
says it was a ssii-ma AR. T2‘u-yiian describes the latter as a high military officer 
who was one of the six chief ministers of Chou. As for the remark of Li Ch‘i, the 
title of lien-ao does not appear in the list of Ch‘u officials given on pp. 380-382 of 
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[2a] Han Hsin was found guilty of a crime and condemned to 
be decapitated. After all thirteen of his accomplices had been 
beheaded, next came his turn. He glanced up and, happening to 
see the lord of T‘éng,’® remarked, “ Does not the emperor ** want 
to go after the empire? Why should he have a valiant fighter 


beheaded? ” 
The lord of T‘éng considered his words unusual and his counten- 


ance brave, so set him free and did not decapitate him. He spoke 
with Han Hsin and, greatly pleased with him, mentioned him to 
the emperor. The emperor installed him as commissary chief 
commandant but did not yet consider him remarkable. Han 
Hsin several times spoke with Hs1ao Ho,’ who thought him 


unusual. 


Albert Tscuere, Histoire du Royaume de Tch‘ou (Variétés sinologiques no. 22. Shang- 
hai, 1908). He gives lien-yin j§iF* as “chief of the bowmen” and mo-ao TERK as 
“the first of the ministers.” Sst-ma Kuang a quotes Ju Shun nie as saying, “ The 
lien-ao was a Ch‘u official. In the Tso chuan Ch‘u had a lien-yin and a mo-ao. Later 
they were merged into one official title.” (Tzti-chih t‘ung-chien Ais shez [Ssii-pu 
pei-yao edition], 9.10b. This work will be cited hereafter as TCTC). 

The information gathered above fails to give an adequate explanation of the title 
lien-ao and indeed is rather misleading in suggesting an importance which is not borne 
out by a study of this rank as it occurs in the brief summary of the careers of various 
men of this period given in Table 6 of the Shih chi. (Cf. ESWS 0074d-0081c). Here 
eight followers of Kao-tsu who became marquis are mentioned as having once held 
the position of lien-ao. They were the marquis of Kuang-yen WBE BK (or simply Kuang 
J&=, according to Chavannes 3.134). Lung-lii BE J&R, Huai-yin, Liu-ch‘iu #) Fr, Ch'i 
fils. O-ling rj BE, Ch‘ao-yang Hi}[}, and Chu-tsao $F. The first, prior to be- 
coming a lien-ao, was a palace attendant (chung chiian FAY), a position which the 
authorities cited by Tz‘i-hai {§E%R variously describe as entailing the management 
of court orders, the cleaning of the palace, or even less important duties. The second 
became a lien-ao after being a common soldier. The third, Han Hsin, was a common 
soldier, then a palace gentleman (BS AR), and then a lien-ao. The fourth is first 
mentioned as a lien-ao. The fifth was previously a guard (#4). The sixth started 
as a lien-ao. The seventh was previously a man of the suite (4). The eighth 
started as a lien-ao. 

It is clear from the order in which the title lien-ao occurs that it ranked very low. 
It may also be mentioned that Li Ch‘i is incorrect in stating only that lien-ao was a 
Ch‘u official The marquis of Chu-tsao is specifically mentioned as having held this 
position in Yiieh jB% . 

*° Also called Hsia-hou Ying BRM. He was a close companion of the king of 
Han from the beginning of the latter’s career. 

*° Tt is, of course, incorrect to call Kao-tsu by the title of emperor (_), for he was 
still only king (--) of Han. The author applies both titles indiscriminately. 

** The king of Han’s lieutenant chancellor (2&4). 
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On the way to Nan-chéng several tens of generals deserted. 

“ Hsrao Ho and others,” reflected Han Hsin, “ must have men- 
tioned me several times already to the emperor, but he has no 
use for me.” 

Thereupon he deserted.’* Hs1ao Ho, on hearing that Han Hsin 
had deserted, himself went in pursuit without being able to leave 
word. 

Someone said to the emperor, “ Lieutenant Chancellor Hsiao 
Ho has deserted.” 

The emperor was as furious as if he had lost his left or right 
hand. After one or two days, Hs1ao Ho came to call on the em- 
peror, who, both angry and pleased, took Hs1ao Ho to task. 

“Why did you desert? ” he asked. 

“T would not dare to desert,” said Hstao Ho. “I was pursuing 
a deserter.” 

The emperor asked, “ Whom did you pursue? ” 

Hs1ao answered, “ Han Hsin.” 

[2b] The emperor again stormed, “The generals who fled are to 
be counted in tens, yet you did not pursue one of them. As for 
going after Han Hsin, you are lying.” 

“ Generals are easy to get,” said Hs1ao Ho, “ but when it comes 
to a man like Han Hsin, there is not his equal among the officers 
in the country. If you are actually content forever to be king over 
Han-chung, there is nothing for HAN Hsin to do. But if you really 
want to contend for the empire, except for Han Hsin there is no 
one who can ** plan the affair with you. It depends on what you 
have decided in your plans.” 

“T, too,” want to return east,” replied the king. “ How can I 
sulk here for long? ” 

Hstao Ho said, “Since, according to your plans, you really 
intend to go east, if you can use HAN Hsin, he will stay with you. 
If you cannot use him, he will end up by deserting.” 


*8 This was in Han first year, fourth month. (ESWSPP 0033d). 

1° This sentence is reproduced in the Han shu annals of Kao-tsu, where the if of 
our text is changed to FJ. (Cf. Dubs 1, 69). The latter reading is preferable. 

°° Kao-tsu’s troops were from the eastern part of the country and were longing 
to return there. (Cf. Dubs 1, 68 ff.). 
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184 JOHN DE FRANCIS 


The king said, “I will make him a general for you.” 

“ Even if you make him a general,” said Hstao Ho, “ Han Hsin 
certainly will not remain.” 

“TI will make him general-in-chief,” said the king. 

“ Excellent! ” said Hstao Ho. 

Upon this the king wanted to summon Han Usin and install 
him. 

Hs1ao Ho said, “ You are being rude and unmannerly: now you 

are going to install a general-in-chief as if you were summoning 
a little child. This is precisely why Han Hsin is deserting. If you 
really want to install him, select an auspicious day, fast and purify 
yourself, erect an altar on a level place, and prepare for the cere- 
monies. Then it will do.” 
[3a] The king assented to it. All the generals were pleased, each 
expecting that he himself would receive the post of general-in- 
chief. But when it came to installing the general-in-chief, it turned 
out to be Han Hsin.** The whole army was flabbergasted. 

When the installation ceremonies for HAN Hsin were over, he 
went to his seat.” 

The king said, “ The lieutenant chancellor has frequently spoken 
of you, General. What plans and strategems have you to teach 
me? ” 

Han Hsin expressed his appreciation and then asked the king, 
“If you go east now and engage in a struggle for power in the 
empire, would it not be with Hstanc Wang? ” 

The king of Han said, “ It would be.” 

“ Does the great king consider himself in bravery and fierceness, 
benevolence and strength, superior to Hstanc Wang? ” 

The emperor fell silent. After a good while he said, “I am 
inferior to him.” 

Han Hsin commended him several times and said, “ Yes.” I 


*. Han Hsin became general-in-chief in the fourth month. (Dubs 1, 69). 

*?Hu San-hsing {9 =% notes, TCTC 9.11b, that _ is to be read in the third 
tone, which makes it a verb. In this case _-4 cannot mean “sat in the position of 
honor.” 

** For #£ the Han shu substitutes the interchangeable word ME , which Yen Shih-ku 
ile explains as “an expression of assent.” (ESWS 0445a). Wane Nien-sun 
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also think you are inferior to him. But I served him once, and 
should like to tell you what sort of person Hstane Wang is. 

“ When Hs1ane Wang bellows with rage, a thousand people all 
cringe. Yet he cannot put trust in wise generals. This is merely 
the courage of an ordinary man. When Hstana Wang sees any- 
one, he is respectful and kindly and [8b] speaks cordially, and, if 
a man is seriously ill, will tearfully share his food and drink. Yet 
when it comes to using men of merit who ought to be enfeoffed, 
his seal is rounded and worn, for he is not able to bear letting 
it go. This may be called a woman’s benevolence. 

“ Hsrane Wang, although he is lord protector of the empire and 
has made the nobles his vassals, does not live in the Region Within 
the Passes,”* but makes his capital at P*éng-ch‘éng. Because he 
has also gone back on the covenant * with Emperor I and has 
made his favorite kings over the nobles, there is dissatisfaction. 
The nobles, seeing Hstanc Wang remove Emperor I and set him 
up south of the river, are all also getting rid of their masters and 
making themselves kings of good regions.” 

“ Wherever Hs1ane Wang goes, he never fails to destroy and 


EA, disagreeing with this explanation, considers that HE is not to be separated 
from the rest of the sentence. He takes it as having the meaning of RE and para- 
phrases Han Hsin’s meaning as follows: “ Not only does the great king consider 
himself inferior; even Han Hsin also considers him inferior.” (Tu-shu tsa-chih 
MABE [Shanghai, 1933], 1.5, 38. This work will be cited hereafter as TSTC). 
It should further be noted that the Han shu substitutes [3% for the single word 
$$ given in the Shih chi and thus fixes its meaning as “to think” or “to consider.” 

**The Region Within the Passes (kuan-chung [§*P) was roughly present Shensi. 

°° The agreement was that the first of the anti-Ch‘in leaders to conquer the vitally 
strategic Region Within the Passes was to be king over it. Kao-tsu, the first to enter, 
lost out when Hstanc Wang refused to live up to the covenant with the puppet 
Emperor I whom he had set up, and instead relegated Kao-tsu to the position of 
king of Han. (Cf. Dubs 1, 28-29, 56 ff.) . 

°° Hstana Wang exiled Emperor I to Chiang-nan ics. the territory south of the 
Yangtze River, and had him killed there. (Chavannes 2.354). Cx‘t Shao-nan 5 ea 
in a note at the end of the Han shu biography of Han Hsin, remarks that the action 
of the nobles which is mentioned here refers to the series of revolts which started 
several months after Hstana Yii divided the empire. But, as he also points out, 
Han Hsin was installed as general-in-chief in the fourth month, and must have made 
his speech at that time, so how could he know then of these later developments? 
(ESWS 0447d). Sst-ma Ch‘ien is evidently drawing on his imagination in reporting 
this speech. 
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exterminate. Most of the people in the empire are embittered. 
The masses are not submissive out of affection; they are simply 
coerced by his power and force.’ Although in name he is lord 
protector, in fact he has lost the heart of the empire. So I say 
that it is easy to turn his strength into weakness. Now if you are 
really able to reverse his policy and give positions to the braves 
of the empire, who will not receive his just deserts? If you en- 
feoff meritorious vassals with the cites of the empire, who will 
not be [4a] subdued? If with your righteous soldiers ** you follow 
the officers who are longing to return east, who will not be routed? 

“ Furthermore, it has been several years that the kings of the 
three Ch‘in *® have been Ch‘in generals and have commanded the 
sons and younger brothers of Ch‘in. Those who have been killed 
are inestimable. On top of this they deceived their troops and 
yielded to the nobles. Hstanc Wang, on reaching Hsin-an, treach- 
erously killed more than 200,000 surrendered soldiers of Ch‘in, 
sparing only CHana Han, Sst-ma Hsin and Tune I.* So the 
fathers and elder brothers of Ch‘in hate these men with a bitter- 
ness that penetrates to the very marrow of their bones. Now 
that Ch‘u is strong it has made these three men kings by force. 
No one in Ch‘in likes it. But when you, Great King, entered the 
Wu Pass, you harmed not a single hair; you repealed the cruel laws 
of Ch‘in, and you made an agreement with its people to enact a 
law of three articles.** So there is no one in Ch‘in who does not 


27 Wana Nien-sun says that, as in the Han shu, there should be a AR after 9H, 
which should be read in the third tone. (As a verb: “to force’’). He adds that as 
the text now stand, gy and at must be read together and the latter read in the 
second tone. (As a noun: “ force”). He rewrites: FH FS ee i a which would 
be “they are simply coerced by his power and forced to submit.” (TSTC 1.8, 192-18). 

°8 For this term see Chavannes 2.376, note 2. 

*°This name refers to the three parts into which Hstanc Yii divided the central 
territory of Ch‘in. The three former generals of Ch‘in who submitted to him and 
were set up as kings in this region were Cuanc Han, Sst-ma Hsin JK, and Tune I 
5. (Cf. Chavannes 2.295, note 2.) 

°° Cuanc Han, a Ch‘in general who, having suffered defeat, feared punishment under 
the laws of Ch‘in, and so made an agreement with Hstane Yii to submit. This agree- 
ment was not popular with the followers of Cuanc Han. So in Han first year, eleventh 
month, Hstana Yii massacred the surrendered troops at Hsin-an $f ‘Ze. (Chavannes 
2. 268-273; 3.68). 

** Kao-tsu had penetrated the Region Within the Passes via Wu Pass in Erh-shih 
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want you to be king there. According to the treaty with the 
nobles, you should have been king of the Region Within the 
Passes. Everyone there knows it. All the people of Ch‘in are bitter 
at your losing the office and entering Han-chung. If now you 
rise up and go east, you could subjugate the three Ch‘in by 
issuing a proclamation.” * 

[4b] The king was greatly pleased with this. He thought to 
himself that he had been tardy in obtaining Han Hsin. Then, 
following the plan of Han Hsin, he parcelled out what the generals 
were to attack. In the eighth month * the king of Han mobilized 
his troops, went east from Ch‘én-ts‘ang, and subjugated the three 
Ch‘in. In the second year he went out through the Pass and 
took over Wei and Ho-nan,* received the submission of the kings 
of both Han and Yin,* and joined with Ch‘i and Chao to attack 
Ch‘u. In the fourth month, on reaching P‘éng-ch‘éng, the Han 
forces were routed and driven back. Han Hsin collected another 
army and joined the king of Han at Jung-yang. They attacked 


third year, eighth month (Dubs 1, 54). His kind treatment of the people won them 
over to his side. (Chavannes 2.352-354) . 

*? That is, there would be no need to use force. Dubs 1, 69 note 2, points out that 
the ideas expressed in this speech are attributed to Han-wang Hsin =F {Z (also 
called Han Hsin) in both the Shih chi and Han shu biographies of this man. The 
biography of this man falls short of the Han Hsin biography in giving the details 
of this speech and the introductory events leading up to it. A comparison of the two 
biographies does not make it possible to decide definitely to whom the advice is to be 
attributed. In view of the frequent confusion between the names of these two men, 
the fuller account given in the biography of Han Hsin, the greater importance attached 
to the latter, as indicated by the greater space devoted to narrating his biography, and 
the renown which Han Hsin gained for his military ability, it is more likely that the 
speech was made by him. 

*° The fifth month, as given by the Han shu annals of Kao-tsu, seems more likely. 
(Cf. Dubs 1, 70, note 2). 

** Actually, the king of Han went out through the Han-ku Pass wie Ba and 
received the submission of SHén Yang FAR, King of Ho-nan, in Han second year, 
tenth month. (Dubs 1, 73). He returned to the Region Within the Passes and later 
went out again, crossing the Yellow River from Lin-chin and receiving the submission 
of King Pao of Wei (REX) in the third month. (Dubs 1, 75.) 

*° The king of Yin $M, Sst-ma Ang JJ, was attacked and subdued in Han second 
year, tenth month. (Chavannes 3.77). The then king of Han ae, Cuéna Ch‘ang 
ae , submitted in the same month after a defeat by Han Hsin. (ESWSPP 0034d.) 
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once more and defeated Ch‘u between Ching and So.** For this 
reason the soldiers of Ch‘u were unable to push west.*” 

When the king of Han was defeated and forced back from 
P‘éng-ch‘éng, Hsin, King of Sai, and I, King of Ti, deserted Han 
and submitted to Ch‘u. Ch‘i and Chao also ** revolted against 
Han and made peace with Ch‘u. In the sixth month * Pao, King 
of Wei, asked permission to return home to see his sick parents. 
On reaching his state he closed the pass at the river, revolted 
against Han, and made peace with Ch‘u. The king of Han had 
Master Li attempt to prevail with him, but Pao did not submit. 
[5a] In the eighth month of this year, Han Hsin was made left 
lieutenant chancellor and [was sent to] attack Wei. The king of 
Wei massed his troops at P‘u-fan and blocked off Lin-chin. Han 
Hsin thereupon exaggerated his ostensible forces *° and lined up 
his boats as if to cross to Lin-chin. Instead he concealed ** some 


*°So #¢ was Jung-yang County 4¢{38%. Ching 5X lay twenty-one li to the 
southeast. (Chung-kuo ti-ming ta-tz‘i-tien, 426b. This work will be cited hereafter 
as TMTTT). 

87 The union at Jung-yang came in the fifth month of the second year. Hstane Yii 
was defeated in the fifth or sixth month. (Dubs 1, 80-81; 81, note 1). 

*® The text reads #K “ wanted to.” But Wane Nien-sun points out that in the Han 
shu biography of Han Hsin and in some editions of the Shih chi the word Jf occurs 
instead. He adds, “ At this time all the nobles revolted against Han and joined Ch‘u. 
It was not that they merely wanted to revolt.” (TSTC 1.8, 18). 

*° The Han shu annals of Kao-tsu place this event in the fifth month. (Dubs 1, 81). 
The Shih chi annals place it in the third year. (Chavannes 2.867). The latter is 
certainly incorrect. ; 

‘°P‘rr Yin notes that this was done by displaying a great number of flags and 
pennons. This was the same technique used by Kao-tsu after he broke through Wu 
Pass. (Cf. Chavannes 2.351; Dubs 1, 55). Tz‘ti-yiian, Daijiten, and Koji seigo daijiten 
Fee 8 RK Re all explain $f€-5€ as “spurious soldiers.” Thus $f is an adjective 
describing “ soldiers.” The “spurious soldiers” were a non-existent or an ostensible 
force. 

“1 {REE is basically identical in structure with the expression $E-EE: an adjective 
followed by a noun. Tz‘t-yiian explains it as “concealed soldiers.” But here the 
structure of the sentence makes it necessary to take {R in a causative sense: “to 
cause the soldiers to be concealed ”; hence, “to conceal.” Actually, what Han Hsin 
did was to spirit some troops away from the vicinity of the enemy defenses at Lin- 
chin and take them in a wide flanking movement to surprise the enemy in the rear. 


For this maneuver, see map. 
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troops and, taking them across the river via Hsia-yang by means 
of floats,*? made a surprise attack on An-i. Pao, King of Wei, in 
great alarm led his soldiers to meet Han Hsin, who then captured 
Pao, subjugated Wei, and created Ho-tung Commandery.“ 

The king of Han sent Cuane Erh to join Han Usin, both of 
whom were to lead a force northeast to attack Chao and Tai. In 
the intercalary ninth month they defeated the soldiers of Tai 
and captured Hs1a Yiieh “* at Yen-yii.* [5b] After Han Hsin 
had subdued Wei and defeated Tai, Han quickly had someone 
bring the pick of his troops to Jung-yang in order to ward off 
Ch‘u. Han Hsin and Cuane Erh with several tens of thousands 
of soldiers planned to go east and descend Ching-hsing ** to attack 
Chao. When the king of Chao and Lord Cu‘én Yii *’ of Ch‘éng-an 
heard that Han was about to attack them, they collected a 
reputed force of 200,000 men at the mouth of Ching-hsing Pass.** 

Li Tso-ch‘e, Lord of Kuang-wu, said to the lord of Ch‘éng-an, 
“T understand that the Han general, Han Hsin, after fording the 
West River,*® seizing the king of Wei, capturing Hs1a Yiieh, and 


*? Various commentators describe SAGE as resembling large jars, made of wood 
and tied together with rope, which could float on the surface of the water. (Cf. 
ESWS 0021b and 0045b). Their comments do not offer a clear idea of these objects, 
nor does GiLEs translation of “ wooden tubs.” (Lionel Gites, Sun Tzi on the Art of 
War (London, 1910] 34. This work will be cited hereafter as Giles 10). More probable 
than the use of airtight pontoons or wooden tubs was the use of log rafts or the flat- 
bottomed scows which are used today as ferries on the Yellow River. 

‘8 These events took place in Han second year, ninth month. (Chavannes 3.78-79) . 

‘« Per Yin quotes Lr Ch‘i as saying Hsta Yiieh was a minister (4) of Tai f€. He 
is also described as the lord of Cu‘inc-shou #t5e#4. (Chavannes 2.294, note 6). 

“° For the pronunciation of fy Ba see Chavannes 2.89, note 4. 

“© Han Hsin’s line of march through the pass of the Ching-hsing Mountains was 
the same as that taken today by the railroad leading from the central plains of 
Shansi eastward through the mountains and joining the Peking-Hankow line at 
Shih-chia-chuang. 

‘King of Tai. (Chavannes 2.368, note 2). 

“* The mouth of Ching-hsing Pass was located north of present Ching-hsing County 
FEE BK, Hopei. Takigawa 33, 12). 

*° At page 8b of this biography Sst-ma Chéng locates this river in Shansi, and 
Cuane Shou-chieh further names it as the Lung-mén River #EP4 YR). The only river 
of this name mentioned by TMTTT (1265c and 961b) is placed in Hopei. AoyAMA 
Sadao iy il HEHE locates a river of this name in Szechwan. (Shina rekidai chimei 
yoran SHREK HEY LE [Tokyd, 1939] 675a. This work will be cited hereafter 
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spilling blood recently at Yen-yii, now has also been reinforced by 
Cuanc Erh and is intending to subdue Chao. At present, because 
he is riding the crest of victory and is leaving his state to fight at 
a distance, his power is irresistible.” 
[6a] “But I have heard that when provisions are transported 
from a distance of 1000 li, the soldiers will have a hungry look; 
when food is cooked after fuel has had to be gathered, the troops 
will not go to bed with a full stomach.* Now on the Ching-hsing 
trail the carts cannot run parallel and the cavalry cannot ride 
abreast. After an advance of several hundred Ii, in these circum- 
stances their food supplies will surely have fallen behind. I should 
like you to grant me 30,000 shock troops * to follow an unfre- 
quented route and cut off their supply wagons. You deepen your 
moats, heighten your ramparts, strengthen your camp, and do not 
fight with them. Should they advance, they will not be able to 
fight. Should they try to retreat, they will not be able to turn 
back. If my shock troops cut off their rear and make it impossible 
for them to get plunder from the countryside, in less than ten 
days I can bring the heads of the two generals under your banner. 
I hope you will give heed to my plan. Otherwise you will surely 
become the captive of these two fellows.” 

The lord of Ch‘éng-an, a Confucianist, constantly called himself 
a “ righteous soldier ” who made no use of deceptive strategy and 
surprise tactics. 

“T understand,” he said, “that according to military science, 
if you outnumber the enemy ten to one, surround them; if you 
outnumber them two to one, fight them.** Han Hsin’s soldiers, 


as SRCY.) It therefore seems preferable to accept the statement of TMTTT 350c 
that Pq yn] was an old name for the Yellow River. This fits the context of the present 
passage. 

**Sun-tzii HR-f- states the theory that soldiers fighting close at home are not 
likely to fight hard. (Cf. Giles 10, 114.) 

* Takigawa 33, 12 quotes Suin Ch‘in-han YER as attributing this saying to 
Huang-shih Kung Ma. Lionel Gites considers this figure a legendary personage 
and his San liich =, a work on military science, as dating from the fifth century 
A.D. (Giles 10, LI). 


52 Literally, “surprise troops.” For a discussion of the difference in tactics involved 


in the terms #f and JE see Giles 10, 34-35. 
58 This maxim has heen stated by Sun-tzii. (Cf. Giles 10, 20). ° 
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said to number several tens of thousands, in fact do not exceed a 
few thousands. Moreover,™* having come a thousand Ii to attack 
me, they are also already at the end of their tether. If now I avoid 
them like this and do not fight, later, when there [6b] will be a 
bigger force, how shall I overcome them? Then the nobles, saying 
I am a coward, will contemptuously attack me.” 

He refused to give heed to the lord of Kuang-wu’s plan and the 
plan was not used. A men sent by Han Hsin as a spy on discover- 
ing that it was not being used went back to report this. Han Hsin 
was greatly pleased and felt confident enough to lead his soldiers 
onward and make the descent. Thirty li from the mouth of Ching- 
hsing Pass he stopped and camped. In the middle of the night 
he issued an order to select 2,000 light horsemen. Each was to 
carry a red banner, proceed along unfrequented paths, seek con- 
cealment in the mountains, and observe the soldiers of Chao from 
a distance. 

“When the Chao soldiers see me in flight,” he instructed, “ they 
will surely empty their entrenchments and pursue me. You will 
quickly enter the entrenchments of Chao, uproot their banners, 
and set up the red flags of Han.” * ; 

Ordering his lieutenant-generals to hand out a light meal, he 
said, “ Today we will defeat Chao and feast together.” 

None of the generals believed this, but they all dissembled and 
replied, “ Very well.” 

[7a] Han Hsin said to the officers,° “The Chao troops have 
already occupied a favorable position and have constructed en- 
trenchments. Furthermore they will not be willing to attack our 
advance lines until they have seen the banners and drums belong- 


54 Wana Nien-sun explains that BE here has the meaning of J4. (TSTC 13, 14). 

°° The strategy which Han Hsin had in mind was for the main army under his 
command to feign defeat and flee before the enemy, thus drawing them away from their 
defenses. Then the picked cavalry force was to swoop down on the undefended enemy 
entrenchments. Luring the enemy by feigning defeat was a favorite military strategem. 

°° Lecce translates Bs as “smaller officers.” (Legge, CC 5.209). Here the term 
seems to refer to the officers in general. 
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spilling blood recently at Yen-yii, now has also been reinforced by 
Cuanc Erh and is intending to subdue Chao. At present, because 
he is riding the crest of victory and is leaving his state to fight at 
a distance, his power is irresistible.” 

[6a] “But I have heard that when provisions are transported 
from a distance of 1000 li, the soldiers will have a hungry look; 
when food is cooked after fuel has had to be gathered, the troops 
will not go to bed with a full stomach.* Now on the Ching-hsing 
trail the carts cannot run parallel and the cavalry cannot ride 
abreast. After an advance of several hundred Ii, in these circum- 
stances their food supplies will surely have fallen behind. I should 
like you to grant me 30,000 shock troops ** to follow an unfre- 
quented route and cut off their supply wagons. You deepen your 
moats, heighten your ramparts, strengthen your camp, and do not 
fight with them. Should they advance, they will not be able to 
fight. Should they try to retreat, they will not be able to turn 
back. If my shock troops cut off their rear and make it impossible 
for them to get plunder from the countryside, in less than ten 
days I can bring the heads of the two generals under your banner. 
I hope you will give heed to my plan. Otherwise you will surely 
become the captive of these two fellows.” 

The lord of Ch‘éng-an, a Confucianist, constantly called himself 
a “ righteous soldier ” who made no use of deceptive strategy and 
surprise tactics. 
“T understand,” he said, “that according to military science, 

if you outnumber the enemy ten to one, surround them; if you 
outnumber them two to one, fight them.** Han Hsin’s soldiers, 


as SRCY.) It therefore seems preferable to accept the statement of TMTTT 350c 
that Py yn] was an old name for the Yellow River. This fits the context of the present 
passage. 

**Sun-tzii FR-~- states the theory that soldiers fighting close at home are not 
likely to fight hard. (Cf. Giles 10, 114.) 

*! Takigawa 33, 12 quotes SHén Ch‘in-han JERSE as attributing this saying to 
Huang-shih Kung MOA. Lionel Gitxs considers this figure a legendary personage 
and his San liich =. a work on military science, as dating from the fifth century 
A.D. (Giles 10, LI). 

52 Literally, “surprise troops.” For a discussion of the difference in tactics involved 
in the terms #f and JF see Giles 10, 34-35. 

58 This maxim has heen stated by Sun-tzi. (Cf. Giles 10, 20). ° 
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said to number several tens of thousands, in fact do not exceed a 
few thousands. Moreover,” having come a thousand li to attack 
me, they are also already at the end of their tether. If now I avoid 
them like this and do not fight, later, when there [6b] will be a 
bigger force, how shall I overcome them? Then the nobles, saying 
I am a coward, will contemptuously attack me.” 

He refused to give heed to the lord of Kuang-wu’s plan and the 
plan was not used. A men sent by Han Hsin as a spy on discover- 
ing that it was not being used went back to report this. Han Hsin 
was greatly pleased and felt confident enough to lead his soldiers 
onward and make the descent. Thirty li from the mouth of Ching- 
hsing Pass he stopped and camped. In the middle of the night 
he issued an order to select 2,000 light horsemen. Each was to 
carry a red banner, proceed along unfrequented paths, seek con- 
cealment in the mountains, and observe the soldiers of Chao from 
a distance. 

“ When the Chao soldiers see me in flight,” he instructed, “ they 
will surely empty their entrenchments and pursue me. You will 
quickly enter the entrenchments of Chao, uproot their banners, 
and set up the red flags of Han.” °° | 

Ordering his lieutenant-generals to hand out a light meal, he 
said, “ Today we will defeat Chao and feast together.” 

None of the generals believed this, but they all dissembled and 
replied, “ Very well.” 

[7a] Hawn Hsin said to the officers,*° “The Chao troops have 
already occupied a favorable position and have constructed en- 
trenchments. Furthermore they will not be willing to attack our 
advance lines until they have seen the banners and drums belong- 


54 Wana Nien-sun explains that HE here has the meaning of 75. (TSTC 1.8, 14). 

55> The strategy which Han Hsin had in mind was for the main army under his 
command to feign defeat and flee before the enemy, thus drawing them away from their 
defenses. Then the picked cavalry force was to swoop down on the undefended enemy 
entrenchments. Luring the enemy by feigning defeat was a favorite military strategem. 

°° Lecce translates Bs as “smaller officers.” (Legge, CC 5.209). Here the term 
seems to refer to the officers in general. 
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ing to me, the general-in-chief, in fear that we will retreat on 
encountering difficulties and dangers.” 

So Han Hsin first advanced 10,000 men, who went out and 
drew up their ranks with their backs to the river..’” The army 
of Chao, seeing them, laughed uproariously. 

At early dawn, Han Hsin set up the banners and drums of the 
general-in-chief and to the rolling of drums marched out toward 
the mouth of Ching-hsing Pass. Chao, opening the entrench- 
ments, took the offensive. A furious battle raged for quite a long 
time. Then Han Hsin and Cuane Erh made a pretence of aban- 
doning the banners and drums and fleeing to the soldiers on the 
riverside, who made way and had them enter. Again they fought 
fiercely. Sure enough Chao emptied the entrenchments, contested 
for Han’s drums and banners, and pursued Han Hsin and CHANG 
Erh, who had already gone in among the soldiers on the riverside. 
The whole army fought desperately and could not be defeated. 
The 2,000 mounted shock troops dispatched by Han Hsin all 
waited until the men of Chao had emptied the entrenchments and 
were pressing their advantage. Then they quickly penetrated the 
Chao entrenchments, [7b] uprooted all the banners of Chao, and 
set up 2,000 red flags of Han. 

The Chao soldiers, still without victory and unable to get hold 
of Han Hsin and his followers, thought to return to the entrench- 
ments. But as the entrenchments were full of the red flags of Han, 
they became panic-stricken, supposing that Han had already 
captured all the generals of the king of Chao. Thereupon the 
soldiers ran away in a rout. The Chao generals lopped off their 
heads but could not stop them. So the soldiers of Han attacked 
from both sides, routed and captured the Chao army, decapitated 


®t? Cano Shou-chieh identifies this as the Mien-man River $f &87K . This river flows 
through the Ching-hsing Mountains to the east of Ching-hsing County, where it is 
joined by the Kan-t‘ao River Hai . From there the stream is called the Yeh River 
Wi. (See TMTTT 240d-241a, 366d, and 1189c; SRCY 620b; Ting Wen-chiang 
TRI, Chung-hua min-kuo hsin ti-t‘u Had Re 3 Hh fi] (Shanghai, 1934], map 23. 


The latter work will be cited hereafter as Ting 34). 
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the lord of Ch‘éng-an at the Ch‘ih River,** and captured King 
Hsieh of Chao.” 

Han Hsin issued an order to the soldiers against killing the lord 
of Kuang-wu and offering a reward of a thousand pieces of gold 
to anyone who could take him alive. Subsequently someone tied 
up the lord of Kuang-wu and brought him under the banner. Han 
Hsin then loosed his fetters and, having him sit facing the east, 
sat opposite facing the west, behaving toward him as if toward a 
teacher. The generals presented the heads and captives, rested, 
and all expressed their congratulations. Then they asked Han 
Hsin: 

“ According to the Art of War, a mountain or hill should be on 
the right rear and a river or marsh on the left front. But on the 
present occasion you had us do the opposite by drawing up our 
lines with the river at our back. You said we would defeat Chao 
and feast together. We were not convinced. Yet it was so that 
we ended up with a victory. What strategy is this? ” 

[8a] Han Hsin said, “ It is in the Art of War, only you have not 
noticed it. Does not the Art of War say: 


Put them in a desperate spot and they will live; 
Place them in a hopeless situation and they will survive. 


Furthermore, I did not possess an army which I had tended in the 
past. On this occasion it was a case of driving men from the 
market place and making them fight." In the circumstances, if I 


*8 Sst-ma Chéng cites authorities who pronounce Yq as ch‘th 3 or chih ff. 
(Takigawa 33, 16). Yen Shih-ku also says it may be pronounced ti J fG#H. (TCTC 
10.2b) . 

There is some difference of opinion as to the location of the river. According to 
TMTTT 522b-c, there is a North Ch‘th River and a South Ch‘ih River; Cu‘in Yii, Lord 
of Ch‘éng-an, was killed on the former river, which rises in Yiian-shih County JC FES, 
Hopei, and flows fifty li east to join the Huai River #@ Yi]. These rivers may be 
located in Ting 34, map 28. However, Hu San hsing, drawing on the Shui-ching chu 
7K#ER, says the river flowed northeast and bent past the entrenchments of 
Cu‘tn Yii, after which it flowed east to join the Mien-man River. (TCTC 10.2b). 

5° These events happened in Han third year, tenth month. (Dubs 1, 83). 

®° This is quoted almost verbatim from a statement by Sun-tzi. (Cf. Giles 10, 144). 

** As the biography stated earlier, Han Hsin had sent the pick of his old troops to 
aid Kao-tsu and had gathered a new force in Chao. 
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had not placed them in a death trap so that each man would fight 
for himself, and if today I had provided them with a safe position, 
they would all have fled. How could I have still retained and 
used them? © 

“ Excellent,” conceded all the generals, “ it was beyond us.” 

Then Han Hsin asked the lord of Kuang-wu, “I want to go 
north to attack Yen and east to attack Ch‘i. How shall I proceed 
in order to accomplish this? ” 

The lord of Kuang-wu diffidently replied, “I understand that 
the general of a defeated army is not competent to discuss bravery 
and that the minister of a lost country is not competent to lay 
down a plan for survival. Now I am a defeated prisoner. How 
am I worthy to weigh important affairs? ” 

“ T have heard,” said Han Hsin, “ that Po-x1 Hsi ® lived in Yii, 
but Yii fell; he lived in Ch‘in, and Ch‘in became a dictatorship. 
It was not [8b] that he was stupid in Yii and wise in Ch‘in. It 
was a case of using or not using him, listening or not listening to 
him. If you had really got the lord of Ch‘eng-an to follow your 
plan, even a person like myself would already have been a prisoner. 
Because he did not use you, I am able to be at your side.” 

So he pressed him, saying, “I will wholeheartedly follow your 
plan. I hope you will not refuse.” 

The lord of Kuang-wu said, “I have heard that among the 
thousand ideas of a wise man there must be one error and that 
among the thousand ideas of a fool there must be one inspira- 
tion.** Hence it is said that the sages chose even from the sayings 
of madmen. Though I fear that my plans will not really be worth 
using, I should like to offer you my humble loyalty. 

“The lord of Ch‘éng-an had the notion of winning a hundred 
victories in a hundred battles. But once defeated, his soldiers were 
routed at Ho-hsia © and he himself died on the Ch‘ih. You crossed 


°° A long note on the battle at the mouth of Ching-hsing Pass and Han Hsin’s 
discussion of strategy with his officers is given in Giles 10, 148-145. Takigawa 33, 17 
also has a long note on the military studies and writings of Han Hsin. 

°8 For his story see CHAVANNES 2.20 ff. 

°* Taxicawa 33, 18 notes that Sin Ch‘in-han attributes this saying to Yen-tzi 
SF (or Yen Ying 438). 


°° The Han shu biography of K‘vat T‘ung ffi reads 4k, “north of the Ho.” 
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the West River, captured the king of Wei, and took Hs14 Yiieh 
at Yen-yii. At a single stroke you descended Ching-hsing and 
before dawn defeated Chao’s horde of 200,000 and executed the 
lord of Ch‘éng-an. Your fame is heard within the seas and your 
might shakes the world. All the farmers ® are stopping their 
tilling, [9a] leaving their plows, donning their best clothes, feasting 
on delicious things, and lending an ear to wait for your command 
—such are your strong points. 

“ But the masses are wearied and the soldiers exhausted. In 
fact it is difficult to use them. Now you want to raise your tired 
soldiers and halt them under the strong walls of Yen. Even if you 
want to fight, a long time may slip by and your strength will be 
insufficient to take the city. When conditions become manifest 
your strength will decline. Time will go by and your food will 
diminish.. Weak Yen will not submit. Ch‘i will surely in the end 
thereby strengthen itself.°’ If Yen and Ch‘i both hold you off and 
do not submit, then there will be nothing to tip the scales between 
Liv and Hs1anec.** Such are your weak points. 

“In my humble opinion I think you are making a mistake, for 
a good strategist does not attack strength with weakness; he 
attacks weakness with strength.” 

Han Hsin said, “ If that is so, how shall I proceed? ” 

The lord of Kuang-wu answered, “ The best plan for you now 
would be to put aside your armor, rest your soldiers, place a guard 
over Chao, and comfort [9b] the orphans. From within a hundred 
li oxen and wine will arrive daily. With these feast your troops 
and regale ® your soldiers. In the north face the roads to Yen. 


This seems preferable, for according to TMTTT 1071a Ho was north of present Po- 
hsiang County FARE, Hopei. SRCY 79b says it was twenty-two li north of the 
latter place. 

°° Reading BRERA with the Han shu biography of Han Hsin (ESWS 0221d) 
in place of the $F FLAK of our text. 

*’ The Han shu biography of Han Hsin here has a somewhat better reading: Pp 
tE3%J0 A oe. “Chi will surely block off the frontier and thereby strengthen itself.” 
(ESWS 0021d). 

°° That is, Kao-tsu and Hstane Yii. 

6° Sst-ma Chéng, after quoting authorities who explain & as “to feed the soldiers 
with wine and food,” says that the old form of the character FE in the Shih chi 
was always RE. He suggests the possibility that these two were identical. 
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Then send a diplomat with a curt note to make known your 
advantages over Yen. Yen of course will not dare not to go along. 
When Yen has already submitted, send a good spokesman east to 
inform Ch‘i. Ch‘i is sure to submit immediately, for even a wise 
man would not know how to plan for Ch‘i. In this way you can 
plan everything for the empire. Throughout military science there 
is the idea, bluff first and act afterwards. That is what I mean.” 

“ Fine,” said Han Hsin, and followed his plan. 

He sent an ambassador to Yen. Yen immediately collapsed. 
Then he sent an emissary to inform Han and to ask that CHANG 
Erh be set up as king of Chao.” As Ch‘u frequently had shock 
troops cross the river to attack Chao, King Cuane Erh of Chao 
and Han Hsin traveled back and forth to save [10a] Chao. Thus 
they brought about the pacification of the cities of Chao. 

They sent troops to the king of Han who just then was besieged 
by Ch‘u at Jung-yang. The king of Han went south to between 
Yiian and Shih, obtained Ch‘ing Pu, and fled into Ch‘éng-kao, 
where Ch‘u again quickly surrounded him.” In the sixth month, 


7 The mention of this event here implies that it occurred during the third year of 
Han, as did the events noted just before and just after this one. Actually, CHane 
Erh was not made king of Chao until Han fourth year, eleventh month. (Chavannes 
$3.81; ESWSPP 00387b). However, Cuanc Erh did receive an office from the king of 
Han during the third year. In the tenth month, after the defeat of Chao, the king of 
Han put Cuane Erh in command of this region. But his territory was subject to Han 
as a commandery. (ESWSPP 0036b). Hence Cuane Erh’s position at this time 
must have been merely that of a commandery administrator (#44), and it was not 
until the next year that he became king of Chao. 

"1 This is a misleading account of the king of Han’s activities, for it seems to say 
that the king of Han went south after leaving Jung-yang. The same is to be inferred 
from the similar account given in the biography of Hstane Yii. (Chavannes 2.305-306) . 
But the version given in the Han shu of Kao-tsu follows his movements in more 
detail. Here it is said that Ch‘u besieged Han at Jung-yang in Han third year, fourth 
month. The king of Han escaped from the city by a ruse, entered Ch‘éng-kao, and 
from there went west to enter the Han-ku Pass. He collected some soldiers in the 
Region Within the Passes, then went south via Wu Pass to between Yiian and Shih, 
and finally returned to Ch‘éng-kao. (Dubs 1, 84 ff.) The version in the Shih chi 
annals is substantially the same. 

Dubs 1, 86 incorrectly transcribes #¢ as Shé instead of Shih. For the correct 
romanization see Chavannes 2.305, note 4. 

Also, Ch‘eng-kao Re is incorrectly located on Dus’s map. In Chavannes 2.97, 
note 2, it is identified as present Ssii-shui County 727K $$ in Honan. This is cor- 
roborated by Li Chao-lo FEJKY%. (Li-tai ti-li-chih yiin-pien chin-shih RACHA 
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the king of Han came out of Ch‘eng-kao, crossed the river to the 
east, and alone with the lord of T‘éng went to Cuane Erh’s 
troops at Hsiu-wu. On arriving he stopped at a stage-post. In 
the morning, passing himself off as a messenger of Han, he galloped 
into the entrenchments of Chao. CHane Erh and Han Hsin 
having not yet risen, he went into their bedrooms and seized their 
seals and tallies with which to summon the generals and shift 
them. When they got up, Han Hsin and Cuane Erh learned with 
great alarm that the king of Han had arrived. The king of Han 
seized the soldiers of the two generals and ordered Coane Erh 
to protect the territory of Chao. He installed Han Hsin as chan- 
cellor of state and had him take Chao soldiers who had not yet 
been mobilized to attack Ch‘i. 

Han Hsin led a force to the east.”* Before crossing to P‘ing- 
yiian he heard that Li I-chi, emissary of the king of Han, had 
already persuaded Ch‘i to submit. Han Hsin wished to stop. 
[10b] K‘vuar T‘ung, a diplomat from Fan-yang,” said to Han 
Hsin, “ You received an order to attack Ch‘, while Han privately 
sent a secret emissary to subdue Ch‘i. Has there been an order 
to stop you? How can you not go? Moreover, Master Li, a mere 
civilian,”* has subdued over seventy cities of Ch‘i by bowing over 
his carriage crossbar and wagging his three-inch tongue. But you 
with your command over a horde of several tens of thousands 
after more than a year have subdued only fifty or so cities of 


Heo. [Preface dated 1870] 184). Li adds that under Western Han it was a 
county in Ho-nan Commandery. Present Ssi-shui County is located at 113.13-34, 53. 
(Cf. Ting 34, map 29). \ 

*? Takigawa 33, 22 quotes Liana Yii-shéng BE as saying that the three words 
7K PG 4e should be shifted from their position at the end of the campaign against 
Lune Chii and placed in front of this sentence. This is correct, for the campaign 
against Ch‘i started in the tenth month (the beginning) of the fourth year of Han. 
(Cf. Dubs 1, 88). 

*8 Later in this biography K‘var Tung is referred to as a man of Ch‘i. Yen Shih-ku, 
in a note to the Han shu biography of this man, explains the two references by saying 
that though K‘var T‘ung was originally a native of Yen, in which Fan-yang was 
located, later he traveled to Ch‘i and hence was called a diplomat of Ch‘i. (ESWS 
0469a) . 

Tt is difficult to express exactly the connotation of the word -+. The present 
context seems to require the translation given above. 
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Chao. -Is it possible that your being a general for several years is 
not equal to the accomplishments of one stupid bookworm? ” 

Han Usin acknowledged that this was so and, following his 
plan, crossed the river. Ch‘i, having already given in to Master 
Li, had detained him, let flow the wine, and dismissed the forces 
prepared against Han. Han Hsin took advantage of this and 
made a surprise attack on the Ch‘i soldiers at Li-hsia, proceeding 
then to Lin-tzi. T‘ten Kuang, King of Ch‘i, thinking that Master 
Lr had sold him out, thereupon boiled him alive. Then he fled to 
Kao-mi and sent an emissary to Ch‘u to ask for help. 

Han Hsin, having already pacified Lin-tzi, next went east in 
pursuit of T‘tEn Kuang, reaching west of Kao-mi. Ch‘u had also 
sent General Lune Chii at the head of a reputed force of 200,000 
men to save Ch‘i. T‘ten Kuang, King of Ch‘i, and Lune Chii 
joined forces to fight with Han Hsin. [lla] Before clashing, 
someone said to LunG Chii: 

“ The soldiers of Han will fight to the utmost because they are 
fighting far from home. Their power is irresistible. But Ch‘i and 
Ch‘u are fighting in their own territory, so their soldiers can easily 
be defeated and dispersed. It would be best to deepen your en- 
trenchments and have the king of Ch‘i send his trusted envoys to 
rally the lost cities. If the lost cities hear that their king is still 
alive and that Ch‘u is coming to the rescue, they will surely revolt 
against Han. The soldiers of Han are here as an expeditionary 
force *° from two thousand li. If the cities of Ch‘i all revolt against 
them, in that case they will have no place to get food and you 
can subdue them without fighting.” 

“T have known the character of Han Hsin all my life,” replied 
Lune Chii. “ He is an easy match. Besides, as to saving Ch‘i by 
subduing him without fighting, what merit would I have? But 
if now I fight and defeat him, I can get half of Ch‘. Why should 
I call halt? ” 


75 Literally, “ guests.” The speaker evidently means that the Han forces are far 
removed from their base either in Han-chung or in Kuan-chung. But if such is his 
meaning, it is not an accurate statement, for part at least of Han Hsin’s original force 
had been seized by the king of Han. It was stated above that Han Hsin mobilized fresh 
troops in Chao to attack Chii. 
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Thereupon he took the field. He and Han Hsin deployed on 
opposite sides of the Wei River.’® During the night Han Hsin 
had men make over 10,000 bags, fill them with sand, and block 
the river upstream. After leading his troops half way across to 
attack Lune Chii, he feigned defeat [11b] and fled back. Lune 
Chii was delighted. 

“TI was sure,” he said, “ that Han Hsin was a coward.” 

Then he went in pursuit and forded the river. Han Hsin had 
men break the obstructing bags. The water poured down in a 
torrent and most of Lune Chii’s army could not get across. Then 
Han Hsin quickly attacked and killed Lune Chii, whose soldiers 
east of the river fled in disorder. T‘teN Kuang, King of Ch‘i, ran 
away, after which Han Hsin pursued the runaways,” reached 
Ch‘éng-yang,”* and captured the whole Ch‘u force.” 

In the fourth year of Han, Ch‘i was completely conquered and 
pacified. Han Hsin sent a man to present a note to the king of 
Han. It said: 

“ Ch‘ is a deceitful and rebellious country which revolts and 
returns. Because it borders Ch‘u in the south, if you do not make 
me temporary king in order to protect it, it will not, in these 
circumstances, be settled. I should like you to make me temporary 
king. That would be fine.” 

Just at this time Ch‘u had closely enveloped the king of Han 
at Jung-yang. When Han Hsin’s emmissary arrived and the mes- 
sage was opened, the king of Han fell into a towering rage. 


7° YM#EFK. Commonly called EF]. A river in Shantung. (TMTTT 1283b.) It is 
shown in Ting 34, map 25. 

77 Ordinarily one would translate 384 as “pursued toward the north.” But 
since Ch‘éng-yang was located south of the scene of battle, it is necessary to consider 
= as substituting here for §. (Cf. Dubs 1, 45, note 4). 

78 Cuana Shou-chieh equates this with a place in the extreme southwestern part of 
Shantung Province, as does TMTTT 688c. Takigawa 33, 23 considers this an error 
and locates the city in the territory of Ch‘éng-yang Principality $X{} Bg. Taxt- 
GAWA’s suggestion is more reasonable. The capital of Ch‘éng-yang Principality was the 
present Chii County, Shantung. (TMTTT 688b-c). Located at 118, 52-35, 36, this 
would be closer to the battleground on the Wei River. 

7° Han Hsin defeated Lune Chii in Han fourth year, eleventh month. (Dubs 1, 91). 
In the same month he captured and killed T‘ten Kuang. (ESWSPP 0037b). 
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“ Here am I in trouble,” he swore, “ day and night hoping you 
would come to help me, but you want to set yourself up as king! ” 

CuaneG Liang and Cx‘in P‘ing stepped on the king of Han’s 
foot and drew close to his ears. 

They whispered, “ Right now Han is at a disadvantage. How 
can you stop [12a] Han Hsin’s being king? It would be best to 
give in, set him up, treat him well, and let him protect it for 
himself. Otherwise a revolt will develop.” 

The king of Han caught on. Then he cursed again and said, 
“ When a person subdues the nobles, then he is a real king. Why 
should he be a temporary one? ” 

Then he sent Cuanea Liang to go and set up Han Hsin as king 
of Ch‘i and collect his soldiers to attack Ch‘u.*° 

As Ch‘u had already lost Luna Chii, Hstanc Wang became 
fearful. Wu Shé, a native of Hsii-i, was sent to speak to King 
Han Hsin of Ch‘i. 

He said, “ Everyone in the empire had long been embittered 
against Ch‘in. They joined together and with combined strength 
attacked it. After Ch‘in had been defeated, merit was figured up, 
the land was divided, and kings were set up in allotted territories. 
Thus the soldiers were at rest. But now Han is again raising 
soldiers and encroaching toward the east. He has invaded other 
people’s allotments and seized other people’s land. Already he has 
subjugated the three Ch‘in, led his troops out of the Pass, and 
taken over the soldiers of the nobles in order to come east and 
attack Ch‘u. His idea is not to stop short of swallowing up the 
whole empire. Such is the depth of his insatiability. 

“ Moreover, the king of Han cannot be trusted. He has several 
times been [12b] in the grasp of Hstanc Wang, who took pity on 
him and let him live. But after managing to escape he always went 
back on the argeements* and again attacked Hstana Wang. 


8° This was in Han fourth year, second month. (Dubs 1, 92). 

®1Tn Han fourth year, eighth month Kao-tsu and Hstana Yii made an agreement 
covering the division of the empire between them. Kao-tsu soon violated the agreement 
and renewed the hostilities against Hstana Yii. (Dubs 1, 93 ff.). This is probably 
the main factor in Wu Shé’s statement. He may also be referring to Kao-tsu’s dis- 
satisfaction with his territorial allotment in Han-chung when Hs1anea Yii first divided 
the empire, and to his march eastward against Hstane Yii. 
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Such is his unreliability. Now, Your Excellency, you consider 
that you have close relations with the king of Han and are fighting 
for him with all your power. But you will end up as his prisoner. 
The reason you have been able to be at ease * until now is that 
Hs1aneG Wang is still alive. 

“ As for the present affairs of the two kings, the balance of 
power rests with you. If you cast your lot with one side, Han 
will win; if you throw in with the other side, Hstanc Wang’ will 
win. But if Hstana Wang loses out now, then you will be elimi- 
nated next. You and Hstanc Wang were connected.** Why not 
rebel against Han, join with Ch‘u, divide the empire into three 
parts, and be kings over it? Now you are throwing away this 
opportunity and entrusting yourself to Han to attack Ch‘u. Would 
a wise person really do this? ” 

Han Hsin declined. 

“When I served Hstane Wang,” he said, “ I was no more than 
a palace gentleman in rank and no higher than a spear-bearer in 
standing. He did not listen to my words or use my plans. So I 
turned against Ch‘u and went [13a] to Han. The king of Han 
bestowed upon me the seal of first-ranking general and gave me a 
horde of several tens of thousands. He took off his clothes to 
clothe me. He gave up his food to feed me. He listened to my 
words and used my plans. Hence I was able to reach to this. 
When a man has placed great trust in me, to turn against him 
would be ill-advised. Even if I were to die, I would not change. 
Gladly express my refusal to Hstanc Wang for me.” 

When Wu Shé had gone, K‘uar Tung, a man of Ch‘i, realizing 
that the balance of power in the empire rested with Han Hsin, 
had the idea of influencing him by working a subtle plan. He 
mentioned physiognomizing to Han Hsin, remarking, “I once 
learned the technique of physiognomizing.” 

Han Hsin asked, “How do you proceed in physiognomizing 
people? ” 


$2 Wana Nien-sun points out that 24 58 here does not mean “a little while,” but 
rather “to be at ease.” (TSTA 1.8, 15). 
83 A reference to the fact that Han Hsin had started his career under Hsrano Yii. 
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“ Greatness and meanness rest in the bony structure. Sorrow 
and happiness rest in the countenance. Victory and defeat rest in 
decision. By considering these, I haven’t mistaken one in 10,000.” 

“ Splendid! ” said Han Hsin, “ How would you physiognomize 
me? ” 

“T should like us to be secluded for a little while.” 

“ My attendants have retired,” said Han Hsin. 

K‘vat T‘ung said, “ I see by your face no more than an enfeoffed 
noble. Danger too, and insecurity. But the honors which I see 
by your back ** are beyond words.” 

“What do you mean? ” asked Han Hsin. 

[13b] ‘“‘ When trouble first started in the empire,” said K‘vatr 
T‘ung, “ superior men and great warriors shouted with one voice. 
The officers of the whole world clustered like clouds and assembled 
like mists. They crowded together like the scales of a fish. They 
came like fire and rose like the wind. At this time the sole concern 
was to eliminate Ch‘in. 

“ But now Ch‘u and Han are at odds. The result is that there 
are incalculable numbers of innocent people in the empire whose 
liver and gall are smeared on the ground, of fathers and sons 
whose bones are exposed in the fields. The men of Ch‘u started 
from P*éng-ch‘éng, fought all around in pursuit of the routed 
enemy, and reached Jung-yang. They seized the advantage to 
roll up the empire like a mat, making the world tremble with 
their might. Yet it has been three years to the present that the 
army has been in difficulties between Ching and So, has been 
frustrated by the western mountains, and has not been able to 
make any headway. The king of Han commanded a horde of 
several hundreds of thousands, stood on the defensive at Kung 
and Lo,* and interposed a barrier of rivers and mountains. Yet 
he fought several times a day without the slightest achievement. 


84 This is a pun on the word Fy. which is both the noun “ back” and the verb “ to 
turn one’s back, to revolt.” 

°° Kung # is present Kung County 3%, Honan. (TMTTT 1205d). The latter 
is located at 113.00-34-51. Lo #{£ is short for Lo-yang $fE[§}. (Chavannes 1.248, 
note 1). It was twenty li northeast of the present Lo-yang, Honan. (SRCY 648b). 
Both were located east of the Han-ku Pass on the Yellow River route to the Region 
Within the Passes. (Cf. Ting 34, map 29). 
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He could not save his routed troops. Defeated at Jung-yang and 
wounded at Ch‘éng-kao, he fled between Yiian and Shih. 

“This, one may say, is a case of both wisdom and courage 
being in [14a]difficulties. High spirits have been dampened at 
strategic barriers. Provisions have been exhausted in the inner 
treasuries. The masses, exhausted and discontented, are adrift 
and insecure. So far as I can see, except for an able and sagacious 
man of the world, no one can stop these disasters. Right now the 
fate of the two rulers hangs on you. If you are for Han, then 
Han will win. If you join Ch‘u then Ch‘u will win. I should like 
to reveal my innermost feelings *° and present my humble plan, 
but I am afraid that you cannot use it. But if you really can 
listen to my plan, it would be best to make use of the two of 
them and let both exist, to divide the empire into three parts, and 
to rest like the feet of a tripod. In that case no one will dare to 
make the first move. 

“With your ability and sagacity, your possession of a horde of 
soldiers, your occupation of strong Ch‘i, and your command over 
Yen and Chao, if you go out through an undefended place to get 
control of their *’ rear, follow the people’s desire to go west, and 
save lives for the masses, then the empire will come like the wind 
and respond like an echo. Who will dare not to obey? If you cut 
down the big and weaken the strong and thus set up the nobles, 
then when the nobles have already been established, the [14b] 
empire will submit and attribute virtue to Ch‘i. If you stand firm 
on the old [territory] of Ch‘i, possess the region of Chiao and Ssii,*® 


8° Literally, “open up stomach and heart and reveal liver and gall.” 

87 Matsuparra takes HC as referring to Ch‘u and Han. (Matsudaira 19, 199a.) 

8° Hu San-hsing notes that Chiao /B% and Ssi YY are the names of two rivers. 
(TCTC 10.17a.) At present there are a North Chiao River and a South Chiao River, 
both of which are in the Shantung Peninsula. The former flows north into a bay at 
119.37. The latter flows south into a bay at 120.36. (Ting 34, map 25). The Ssi 
River joined the Huai northeast of Huai-yin. (Dubs 1, map). The mention of these 
two rivers does not make as good sense as the parallel passage in the Han shu bi- 
ography of K‘tar T‘ung (ESWS 0468c), where the two rivers mentioned are the Huai 
and the Ssii. As these rivers converged near Huai-yin, of which Han Hsin was a 
native, it would appear that K‘uvar T‘ung was offering to cede the Huai-ssii region to 
Han Hsin in order to buy him off. 
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cherish virtue toward the nobles,*® and bow placidly with folded 
arms, then the lords and kings of the empire will lead each other 
to pay homage to Ch‘i. For I have heard 


If you do not take what heaven gives, 
You will suffer its calamity; 

If you do not act when the time comes, 
You will suffer its disaster.®° 


I should like you to consider it thoroughly.” 

Han Hsin said, “ The king of Han treated me very liberally. 
He carried me in his chariot. He clothed me with his clothes. He 
fed me with his food. I have heard it said that one who rides 
another’s chariot should bear his misfortunes; one who wears 
another’s clothes should assume his sorrows; one who eats another’s 
food should die for his affairs. How can I go against what is right 
by striving for gain?” - 

“ You consider yourself on good terms with the king of Han,” 
said K*‘uar T‘ung, “and hope to create a venture that will last 
forever. In my humble opinion I think you are wrong. Formerly, 
when the king of Ch‘ang-shan and the lord of Ch‘éng-an were 
commoners, they had a fast friendship with each other. But later, 
when they quarreled over the affair of Cuane [15a] Yen and 
Cu‘EN Shih,” the two men came to hate each other.” The king of 


8° The text reads “ virtue of the nobles,” but Wana Nien-sun says that the Z is a 
copyist’s error for aA. (TSTC 1; 3, 14) The parallel passage in the Han shu 
biography of K‘var Tung has Y. (ESWS 0469c.) 

°° Takigawa 33, 30 points out that FX rhymes with 4 and 4F with FR. In the 
Han shu biography of Hstao Ho the first part of the saying is attributed to the (lost) 
Chou shu wae. (ESWS 0456d.) A similar quotation occurs in Chavannes 4.430. But 
the second part of the saying seems to have been made up by the speaker especially 
for this occasion to impress upon Han Hsin the necessity for immediate action. 

*? CuanG Shou-chieh says in the Shih chi biographies of CHana Erh and Cu‘tn Yii 
that #% should be read as FR. (ESWS 0218c.) 

°2 The king of Ch‘ang-shan and the lord of Ch‘éng-an were Coane Erh and Cu‘in 
Yii. The former was once besieged by a Ch‘in army at Chii-lii. Cu‘in Yii had a force 
outside the city but was afraid to fight the enemy, and so did not attempt to aid 
Cuana Erh. Cana Erh sent Cuana Yen and Cu‘én Shih to reprove Cu‘én Yii, 
who finally sent the two men with 5,000 soldiers to try the strength of the Ch‘in 
army. Both men with the whole of the inadequate force were wiped out. (ESWS 
0218c) . 
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Ch‘ang-shan turned against Hs1anc Wang and, with his head be- 
tween his hands,” sneaked off like a rat to the king of Han. He 
borrowed some soldiers from the king of Han and went east. 
South of the Ch‘ih River he killed the lord of Ch‘éng-an, who, 
with his head and feet in different places, ended up the laughing- 
stock of the world. These two men had been the best friends in 
the world but ended up by trying to seize each other. Why? The 
trouble rose from too much desire. 

“But the mind of man is hard to fathom. Now you want to be 
loyal and sincere in order to make friends with the king of Han. 
[Your relationship] certainly cannot be stronger than the friend- 
ship between the two lords. Besides, this affair is bigger and more 
complicated than that of CHana Yen and Cu‘kn Shih. I think 
you are wrong in feeling sure that the king of Han will not 
endanger you. Ta-ru Chung and Fan Li by saving defeated Yiieh 
and making Kov Chien king lord protector established their merit 
and made their names. But they perished.** When the wild beasts 
are finished, the hunting dog is boiled alive.” If we speak of 
friendship, you cannot [15b] match the relationship of CHANG 
Erh with the lord of Ch‘éng-an. If we speak of loyalty, you can- 
not do better than the relationship of Ta-ru Chung and Fan Li 
with Kou Chien. These two cases are worth thinking about.’® I 
hope you will consider them thoroughly. 

“T have heard, moreover, that one whose bravery and strategy 


°8In the Han shu biography of K‘ua1 T‘ung the curious expression ASTRA is 
shortened to JHA. (ESWS 0469c). Marsuparra renders the longer phrase as 
“kubi-wo kakaete,” *f 7 O»2»T . (Matsudaira 19, 201a.) This occurs in modern 
Japanese in sentences like “ He was reading a book with his head between his hands.” 
(Kenkyusha’s New Japanese-English Dictionary 781b.) The present passage is evi- 
dently meant to convey a derogatory picture of a man running away. 

°* For this story see Chavannes 4. 

°° The Han shu completes the metaphor by adding, “ When the enemy states are 
destroyed, the minister of strategems is eliminated.” (ESWS 0469c.) Han Hsin quotes 
this later in the present biography. Takigawa 33, 31 cites several variations of this 
saying. 

°° The text has Jj — A, “ The cases of these two men.” But the parallel passage 
in the Han shu, where the A. is dropped out (ESWS 0469c), is to be preferred, for 
the speaker is clearly referring to three men, namely Cu‘in Yii, Ta-ru Chung, and 
Fan Li. 
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make his lord tremble is in personal danger, and that one whose 
merit overshadows the empire is not rewarded. I should like to 
speak of your merit and strategy. You crossed the West River, 
captured the king of Wei, and took Hs1a Yiieh. You led your 
soldiers down Ching-hsing and executed the lord of Ch‘éng-an. 
You subjected Chao, coerced Yen, and pacified Ch‘i. In the south 
you crushed 200,000 soldiers of Ch‘u and ® killed Lune Chii. You 
reported this to the west.** This, one may say, is merit unmatched 
in the empire and strategy not appearing for generations. Now 
you have power which makes your lord tremble and possess merit 
which has not been rewarded. If you go to Ch‘u, the people of 
Ch‘u will not have confidence in you. If you go to Han, the people 
of Han will tremble in fear. Where do you want to go with this 
[merit]? In regard to this situation in which you have the position 
of a subject but possess power which disturbs your master and a 
name which is the highest in the empire, I am concerned for you 
about it.” 

Han Hsin thanked him and said, “ Please stop. I am going to 
think about it.” 
[16a] A few days later K‘var Tung continued, “ Listening is the 
prerequisite of an affair; planning is the key of an affair. People 
who, when [the opportunity for] listening has passed by and [for] 
planning has been lost, can be secure for long are rare. One who 
listens without losing continuity cannot be confused by talk. One 
who plans without mistaking essentials and non-essentials cannot 
be disturbed by speeches. One who pursues the occupation of a 
menial loses the power of 10,000 chariots.*® One who sticks to an 
income of one or two piculs of grain will lack the position of 
cabinet minister. Hence knowledge is the resoluteness of de- 
cision; *°° doubt is the ruination of an affair. If you study pica- 


°7 The text reads yf, but Wane Nien-sun points out that the correct character, 3, 
was changed by someone ignorant of the fact that these two actions were accom- 
plished as one undertaking, not two separate ones. (TSTC 1.3, 15). 

°’ That is, to Kao-tsu. 

°° That is, of a first-class estate. (Cf. W. K. Liao, The Complete Works of Han Fei 
Tzu (London, 1939] 1.5, note 3). 

10° Wana Nien-sun properly remarks that this should be turned around to read, 
“Decision is the resoluteness of knowledge,” so that the expression will contrast with 
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yunish schemes, you will lose the destiny of the empire. One who, 
as far as knowledge is concerned, knows a thing but in deciding 
is irresolute is the despair of any affair. Hence it is said: 


The vacillation of a wild tiger would not match the sting of a wasp. 
The hobble of a Ch‘i Chi? would be inferior to the comfortable gait 
of an old nag. The irresolution of a Ména Pén **? would bow to the 
determination of an ordinary fellow. Though you have [16b] the 
wisdom of Shun and Yii,’® if you stutter without speaking it would 
not equal the gestures of the deaf and dumb. 


“This means that one should esteem the ability to act. Success 
is hard to achieve but easy to destroy. An opportunity is hard 
to get but easy to lose. Oh, opportunity! Opportunity! It does 
not come twice. I wish you would carefully look into it.” 

Han Hsin was irresolute. He could not bear turning against 
Han. He also considered his own merits to be enormous: “ Han 
will never take Ch‘i from me.” 

So he expressed his refusal to K‘vart T‘ung. K‘var Tung, when 
told that he would not be heeded, feigned madness as a shaman.*™* 

When the king of Han was in trouble at Ku-ling, he used the 
plan of Cane Liang and summoned Han Hsin, King of Ch‘i, who 
then took his troops and joined forces at Kai-hsia.*° When 


the rest of the sentence. He adds that this would be in harmony with the sentence 
below deriding a man who for all his knowledge cannot decide to act. (7STC 1.3, 15). 

291 One of the eight marvelous horses of Mu Wang ##-—. (Cf. H. A. Gites, A 
Chinese-English Dictionary, no. 1041). 

102 A figure noted for his prodigious feats of courage and strength. (Cf. Giles, op. cit., 
no. 1523). 

+98 Shun was the last of the legendary Five Rulers. Yii was the reputed founder of 
the Hsia dynasty. 

7° The Han shu biography of K‘var T‘ung is a little clearer here. It says, “ K‘vatr 
T‘ung, when told that he would not be heeded, became fearful and feigned madness 
as a shaman.” (ESWS 0469c.) Evidently shamans and mad people were not subject 
to punishment for their statements. 

*°5 The king of Han was badly beaten by Ch‘u at Ku-ling in Han fifth year, tenth 
month, after some nobles whom he had summoned to join in attacking Ch‘u failed to 
put in an appearance. Cuanea Liang told the emperor that the nobles had not 
appeared because they had not been given additional territory. He advised the king 
of Han to promise more territory to them. Specifically, he advised the king of Han 
to offer Han Hsin his home territory. It was only after receiving this promise that 
Han Hsin joined the king of Han. (Dubs 1, 95-96; Chavannes 2.313-315.) 
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Hs1ane Yii was defeated, Kao-tsu in a surprise move seized the 
soldiers of the king of Ch‘i. In Han fifth year, first month, he 
moved Han Hsin, King of Ch‘i, to be king of Ch‘u with his capital 
at Hsia-p‘ei. When Han Hsin got to his state he summoned [17a] 
the washerwoman whom he had followed in order to eat and 
bestowed upon her 1,000 pieces of gold. He doled out 100 cash to 
the magistrate of Nan-ch‘ang Canton, Hsia District, remarking: 

“You are a mean wretch. You begrudge virtuous deeds.” 

The youth who had humiliated Han Hsin by forcing the latter 
to crawl between his legs was summoned and made palace military 
commander of Ch‘u. 

“ This is a stout fellow,” Han Hsin told the generals and mins- 
ters. “When he humiliated me, could I not have killed him? If 
I had killed him I would not have become famous. So I endured 
it and rose to this position.” 

Cuunc-.ti Mo, a fugitive general of Hstanc Wang whose home 
was at Yin-lu, had always been on good terms with Han Hsin, 
so after Hstnc Wang died he fled to Han Hsin. The king of Han 
hated him,'® and on hearing that he was at Ch‘u, ordered Ch‘u 
to arrest him. Hawn Hsin, who had arrived in his state for the 
first time, was making the rounds of his prefectures and cities and 
was going back and forth with his troops in formation. In Han 
sixth year a man sent up a message saying that Han Hsin, king 
of Ch‘u, was revolting.” Emperor Kao-tsu ** followed CHiN 
P‘ing’s plan to make an imperial tour of inspection and call to- 
gether the nobles.’ In the [17b] south was Yiin-meng. He sent 
an envoy to tell the nobles, “ Meet at Ch‘én. I am going on a 


1° The king of Han had once besieged Cuunc-L1 Mo but was prevented from 
capturing him by the arrival of Hstane Yii with reinforcements. (Dubs 1, 89.) 

*°7Tn the Shih chi annals of Kao-tzu the message is said to have been presented in 
the twelfth month of this year. (Chavannes 2.386.) 

1° The king of Han had become emperor im the previous year. (Chavannes 2, 381, 
note 1.) 

+°° Instead of making a military expedition against Han Hsin, the emperor preferred 
to follow Cu‘tén P‘ing’s ruse, which was to feign an imperial tour to Yiin-méng, in the 
south of his domain. In the course of such trips it was the rule that his vassals in 
the regions through which he passed should come and pay homage to him. Thus by 
telling the nobles to assemble at Ch‘én, which was in Ch‘u territory, the emperor 
obligated Han Hsin to put in an appearance. (Cf. Chavannes 2.86.) 
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journey to Yiin-méng.” As a matter of fact, he wanted to make a 
surprise attack on Han Hsin, who did not know about it.**° As 
Kao-tsu was about to arrive at Ch‘u, Han Hsin wanted to raise 
his troops in revolt. Considering himself blameless, however, he 
wanted to see the emperor, and yet was afraid of being seized. 

Someone said to Han Hsin, “ If you behead Cuunc-i1 Mo and 
visit the emperor, he will surely be pleased and cause no trouble. 

Han Hsin saw Cuunc-u Mo and discussed the matter. 

“ ‘The reason Han does not attack and take Ch‘u,” said CHuNc- 
LI Mo, “is that I am at your place. You want to seize me in 
order to ingratiate yourself with Han. If I die today, you, too, 
would go in a moment.” 

Then he stormed at Han Hsin, “ You are not a man of honor! ” 

Finally he cut his own throat. Han Hsin took his head and 
visited Kao-tsu at Ch‘én.** The emperor ordered some soldiers to 
tie up Han Hsin and carry him in a rear cart. 

Han Hsin exclaimed, “ Sure enough, as someone has said: 


When the cunning hares are dead, 
The good dog is boiled alive." 

When the soaring birds are finished, 
The good bow is stored away. 

When the enemy states are destroyed, 
The inventive minister is eliminated. 


The empire has been pacified—it is natural that I be boiled alive.” 
“A man reported you were revolting,” said the emperor, and 
fettered [18a] Han Hsin. On arriving at Lo-yang, the emperor 
forgave Han Hsin his crime and made him Marquis of Huai-yin.*** 
Han Hsin, realizing that the king *** of Han feared and hated 


11° This is contradicted by the following sentences, which show that Han Hsin did 
have a good idea of the emperor’s aim. 

11 TCTC 11.11la states that the meeting at Ch‘én and Han Hsin’s appearance with 
the head of Cuuna-t1 Mo occurred in the twelfth month of the sixth year. 

112 Yen Shih-ku, in a note to the Han shu biography of Han Hsin, attributes this 
saying to the legendary Huang-shih Kung. (ESWS 0446a.) 

48 Han Hsin received this rank in the fourth month of the sixth year. (ESWS 
0076d.) 

18 Suna Ch'i FejifS notes that the character =F is an interpolation and does not 
belong here, for the king of Han had already become emperor. (ESWS 0446a.) 
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his ability, constantly pleaded illness and did not appear at court 
or processions. Day after day from then on he was apprehensive. 
He lived in constant fear and was ashamed to have the same 
status as Chiang and Kuan." Han Hsin once *** visited General 
Fan K‘uai,’”’ who kneeled to see him off and welcome him. Calling 
himself a servant, Fan K‘uai said, “ The great king condescends 
to visit a servant.” 

* While I’m alive,” laughed Han Hsin as he went out the door, 
“ T will keep up my friendship with you and others.” 

The emperor once *** casually discussed with Han Hsin the 
differences in the capabilities of various generals. 

“How many soldiers can a person like me command?” he 
inquired. 

Han Hsin replied, “ Your Majesty cannot lead more than 
100,000.” 

“ How about you? ” asked the emperor. 

“ As for me, the more the better,” said Han Hsin. 

The emperor laughed and asked, “ If the more the better, why 
were you taken by me? ” 

“ Your Majesty cannot lead troops,” said Han Hsin, “ but you 
are good at leading generals. That is why I am your captive. 


[Furthermore Your Majesty may be called Heaven Bestowed. 
\It is not a matter of human power.” 


When Cux‘En Hsi, who had been appointed administrator of 
Chii-lu,’*® [18b] made his farewell to the Marquis of Huai-yin, the 


115 Hu San-hsing identifies these two men as Cuovu P‘o ADs » Marquis of Chiang 
#£, and General Kuan Ying #E4%. (TCTC 11.11b.) Evidently Han Hsin was 
ashamed to have been degraded to the rank of a mere marquis and a general. 

16 Reading ‘& with the Han shu in place of the ‘fp of the present text. 

*17 A close follower of Kao-tsu. 

18 See note 116. 

119 Chii-lu was in Chao territory. (Cf. Dubs 1, map.) The biography of Cu‘tn Hsi 
does not mention his holding the office which the present text attributes to him. It 
does mention him as chancellor of state of Chao #i #9 . (ESWS 0023d.) The latter 
title is also applied to him in the Shzh chi annals of Kao-tsu in mentioning him as 
revolting in the eighth month of the tenth year. (Chavannes 2.393.) The Han shu 
annals, which attribute his revolt to the ninth month of this year, refer to him as 
chancellor of state of Tai. (Dubs 1, 125.) Whatever the title may have been, the 
present passage refers to his leave-taking before assuming a post in the northern part 
of the country. 
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latter took him by the hand, avoiding the people present, walked 
with him to a courtyard. Lifting his face toward heaven, the 
Marquis of Huai-yin sighed and said: 

“May I speak with you? I should like to discuss something 
with you.” 

“ Only command it, General.” replied Cu‘in Hsi. 

The Marquis of Huai-yin said, “ The place where you live is 
the region with the best troops in the empire, and you are a 
trusted and favored minister of the emperor. If someone should 
say you were revolting, His Majesty surely would not believe it. 
If it were repeated, His Majesty would then become suspicious. 
If it happened a third time, he would of course become angry 
and himself take command. If I bring about an internal uprising 
for you, we can scheme for the empire.” *”° 

Cu‘én Hsi, who had always known of his ability, believed him. 

“ T beg to receive your instruction,” he said. 

In Han eleventh year,’** Cu‘En Hsi actually did rebel. When 
the emperor himself took command to go there, Han Hsin pleaded 
illness *** and did not follow. He secretely had a man go to 
Cu‘in Hsi’s place and say, “ Just raise your troops. I will help 
you from here.” 

Hawn Hsin then plotted with his retainers to fake an edict 
during the night releasing the public slaves, his intention being 
to send them out in order to take Empress Lii and the heir ap- 
parent by surprise. [After] the assignments had been decided and 
news was being awaited from [19a] Cu‘En Hsi, one of his atten- 
dants ran afoul of Han Hsin, who imprisoned him and planned to 
kill him. The younger brother of the attendant sent up a report 
on the revolt informing Empress Lii of the circumstances of HAN 


12° Tn the biography of the other Han Hsin, who had revolted against Kao-tsu several 
years earlier following a defeat by the Huns, he is said to have persuaded Cu‘tn Hsi 
to revolt in the tenth year of Han. These two men urged a joint campaign against 
Han in the north. (Cf. ESWS 0223a-b: 0223d.) 

121 See note 119 for statements of when this event occurred. 

122 The present text of the Shih chi and of the Han shu biographies of Han Hsin 
merely say that Han Hsin was ill and did not follow. However, Sune Ch‘i notes in 
the Han shu that the Chekiang edition of the Shih chi has the character Fi. (ESWS 
0446a.) TCTC 12.6b adds this character. 
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Hsin’s proposed insurrection.’** Empress Lii wanted to summon 
him, but feared that perhaps *** he would not come. So together 
with the chancellor of state, Hstao Ho, she devised a trick. They 
pretended to have a man come from the place where the emperor 
was with the news that Cu‘en Hsi had already been seized and 
killed. The nobles and retainers all presented their congratula- 
tions. The chancellor of state tricked Han Hsin, saying, “ Al- 
though you are very ill, force yourself to come and present your 
congratulations.” 

When Han Hsin entered, Empress Lii had soldiers tie him up 
and behead him in the bell-room of Ch‘ang-lo Palace.’” Just as 
Han Hsin was about to be decapitated, he said: 

“ T regret that I did not use the plan of K‘uar T‘ung. So I have 
been tricked by a vixen and a knave.’** Was it not ordained by 
heaven? ” sh 

Thereupon Han Hsin’s relatives were exterminated to a third 
degree.**” 

Kao-tsu returned from the military campaign against CH‘iN 
Hsi. When he arrived and learned that Han Hsin was dead, he 
was both pleased and distressed. He asked what Han Hsin had 
said on dying. 

Empress Lii said, “ Han Hsin said he regretted not using the 
plan of K‘var T‘ung.” 

“ He is a diplomat of Ch‘,” said Kao-tsu, and ordered Ch‘i to 
seize him. : 

When K‘var Tung arrived, the emperor asked, “Did you 
instruct the Marquis [19b] of Huai-yin to revolt? ” 


*28 The man who reported Han Hsin’s attempted revolt was later made a marquis. 
(ESWS 0079d.) 

124-Yen Shih-ku notes that #@% is here to be read as t‘ang with a third tone. 
(ESWS 0445b.) With this pronunciation the character is equal to {é. (T2‘i-yiian.) 
The latter character is used in the parallel passage at TCTC 12, 6b, where it is 
explained as similar to BE SR. 

72° See Chavannes 2.290, note 3 for this palace. 

bios RAF, used here with a very derogatory connotation. 

127 Han Hsin was executed in the first month of the eleventh year, or February- 
March, 196 B.C. (Dubs 1, 126). On the meaning of “third degree” see Derk 
Boopr, China’s First Unifier (Leiden, 1938) 52, note 3. 
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“Yes, I certainly did instruct him,” he replied, “ but the fool 
did not use my plan, and so caused himself to be put to death here. 
If the fool had used my plan, how could Your Majesty have done 
away with him? ” 

“ Boil him alive! ” roared the emperor. 

“Oh!” exclaimed K‘var Tung, “It is unjust, this boiling 
alive! ” 

“You instructed Han Hsin to revolt. What do you mean— 
unjust? ” said the emperor. 

“When the Ch‘in system was crumbling and weakening,” he 
answered, “the east of the mountains was in a great ferment. 
People of different surnames *** rose together and eminent heroes 
collected like ravens. When Ch‘in lost its deer, the whole empire 
pursued it. Thereupon one of great ability and nimble feet got 
there first.**? Chih’s dog barked at Yao.**° Yao was not unkind— 
dogs naturally bark at people other than their masters. At that 
time I knew only Han Hsin. I did not know Your Majesty. 
Besides, there were a great many people in the empire who 
whipped up their courage and took up their swords in the hope of 
doing what you did. But their strength was not equal to it. Can 
you also boil them alive? ” 

“Free him,” said Emperor Kao-tsu, and he absolved K‘uar 
T‘ung of blame. 

[20a] The Great Astrologer Duke says: 

When I went to Huai-yin, a native of that place said to me, 
“Even at the time when Han Hsin was a commoner, his am- 
bitions were different from those of other people. When his mother 
died, he was so poor that he lacked means to bury her. Neverthe- 
less, he sought out an elevated expanse where one could dispose 
of 10,000 families.” *** 

I saw his mother’s tomb. It was really so. If Han Hsin had 


128 That is, people outside the ruling house of Ch‘in. 

12° All this is figurative, of course. The “deer” was the throne of the empire. 

18° For this allusion see Corentin Petition, Allusions Littéraires (Variétés sinologi- 
ques No. 8, Shanghai, 1909) 276. 

131 Matsupaira notes that a place of this size properly belonged to a king or lord. 
(Matsudaira 19, 212a.) 
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studied The Way and had been modest instead of bragging about 
his success and boasting of his ability, then he would have been 
close [to perfection].** For his distinguished service to the house 
of Han he might have equaled the dukes Chou, Shao, and T“ai.** 
Succeeding generations might have sacrificed to him. But he did 
not make this his first concern and, instead, when the empire had 
already been united, schemed to revolt. Was it not proper that his 
clan was wiped out? 


782 Tsukamoto explains HEM as “he would nearly have been able to make his 
glorious deeds perfect ” (Kémyé-wo matté subeki-ni chikakaran). (Tsukamoto 27, 191, 
note 2.) 

*88 These three men had a hand in setting up the Chou dynasty and were honored 
by Wu Wang KE. (Cf. Index to Chavannes Vol. 1 under numbers 7, 509, 574, etc.) 


8 
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Etienne Lamotte, Le traité de la grande vertu de sagesse de 
Nagarjuna: Mahaprajnaparamitasastra. Tome 1, premiere 
partie (Traduction annotée) . Université de Louvain, Institut 
Orientaliste. Bibliotheque du Muséon, Vol. 18. Louvain: 
Bureaux du Muséon, 1944. Pp. xxxii + 620. 


This monumental volume is the last of a series of works in the 
field of Indian philosophy, and more specifically of Buddhist phi- 
losophy *—a series which proves that Dr. E. LAMorTTE is a worthy 
successor of his teacher, Louis de LA VALLEE Poussin and a highly 
proficient pupil of his teacher, Paul DemrévILLE, to whom the book 
under review is dedicated. It is an annotated (the footnotes fre- 
quently occupy more than half of a page) French translation of 
the unique Chinese version of the Mahaprajiaparamitasastra, 
entitled Ta chih tu lun K® J ttt,” translated by the famous Kuma- 
rajiva in 404-405 A. D. from a Sanskrit or Prakrit original. The 
original, which has not yet been found, is ascribed to the founder 
of Mahayana philosophy, Nagarjuna. As no Tibetan version 
exists, LAMoTTE had to rely on Chinese translations of published 
Buddhist-Sanskrit texts in his attempt to restore throughout the 
numerous Sanskrit technical terms and proper names—geograph- 
ical, historical, and legendary. The book under review covers only 
ten chiian out of a total of 100, or seventy-eight pages of Chinese 
text out of a total of almost 700; it is, therefore, but a commentary 
on the prologue (nidana) of the Pancavimsati, of which the whole 
Ta chih tu lun is a running commentary. (These prologues are 
characteristic of Prajiiaparamita texts such as the Pancavimsati, 
the Satasdhasrika, and the Dasasahasrika.) It is to be hoped that 
the author has the patience, perseverance, and courage, and the 


7 Other works by Lamorte are: Notes sur la Bhagavadgita (Paris, 1929); Samdhinir- 
mocana-sitra: Texte tibétain, édité et traduit (Louvain, 1935); “ Traité de l’acte de 
Vasubandhu, Karmasiddhiprakarana ” MCB 4 (1936); and La Somme du grand véhi- 
cule, Mahaydnasamgraha, traduction (1938-1939) . 

? Nanjio No. 1169; Taishé Tripitaka No. 1509, 25.57-756. 
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financial support of such institutions as the Fondation universi- 
taire de Belgique to continue the publication of this fundamental 
Mahayana encyclopedia, which he plans to complete in some 
ten volumes. The origin of Mahayana Buddhism will be under- 
stood only by comparing such annotated translations of the T'a 
chih tu lun with annotated translations of the contemporary 
(second century, A.D.) Hinayana Council Records, entitled 
Mahavibhasa.* The Ta chih tu lun can serve as evidence of the 
terminus ante quem of the compilation of Mahayana sitras, such 
as the Vimalakirti-nirdesa.t Like the Siksésamuccaya it abounds 
in quotations from other Buddhist works, usually without source 
indications. Although hampered by the destruction of the Louvain 
University Library caused by the war’ Lamorre attempted to 
identify these sources by tracing the quotations in material in his 
private library. 

It is to be regretted that Lamotte did not use the Japanese 
translation of the Ta chih tu lun by Mano Shojun EFiIEM, 
which forms part of the 155-volume series Kokuyaku Issaiky6, 
Indo-senjutsu-bu Bie#— BEE, FU BEEAAB,° and an Index (3 fase.) 
to this work, published by a Buddhist priest seminary.in Japan 
fE#A. Although I share Demimvitie’s mistrust of Japanese 
punctuation and interpretation of Chinese texts, often hampered 
and prejudiced by uncritical Sinological traditions, in this parti- 
cular case I believe LAMorTE might have derived benefit from 
constant reference to MANo’s translation. 

The more philosophical part of the Ta chih tu lun, occupying in 
Lamorte’s translation pages 235-430, discusses the career and 
qualities of the Bodhisattva, the central figure and leader in Maha- 
yana Buddhism. Being a pupil of L. de La VALLEE Poussin, La- 
MOTTE always renders stnya as vide (“void, empty”) and 
sunyata as vacuité (“ void, emptiness”). He does this in cases 
where I believe the more appropriate translation would be “ rela- 
tive” and “ relativity ” first used by Th. Srcnersarsky in his 


5 Nanjo No. 1263; Taishd Tripitaka No. 1543-1547, 200 chiian. 
*Cf. The Eastern Buddhist 2.358. 

> This destruction took place in 1940. 

° Toky6, Daitéshuppansha, 1930-1936. 
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Conception of Buddhist Nirvana.’ As a supplementary remark on 
LaMmorrte’s paragraph (p. x) on the De La Vati&Ee Poussin- 
STCHERBATSKY controversy concerning the meaning of sunya, I 
should like to add that Lamorte’s co-religionist, the Jesuit Sin- 
ologist and Japanologist, H. DuMovu iy,’ renders sunyata as “ rela- 
tivity” in the introduction to one of the themes (Chinese, 
kung-an, Japanese, kéan) in his translation of Wu mén kuan 
(Mumonkan) 3€P4 Bi .° 

Although Nagarjuna is considered to be the founder of the 
dialectical and negativistic Madhyamika school, his Ta chth tu lun 
contains many casual remarks that may be regarded as the germs 
of later, developed, typical idealistic Yogacara doctrines. Ex- 
amples are: On page 384, Nagarjuna identifies karma (“ acts, 
behavior”) with citta (‘‘ mind, consciousness”) when citta is 
synonymous with dlaya-vijnana (“subconsciousness”), in the 
sentence, “ Present human lives and bodies are shaped and caused 
in accordance with the citta*® of the preceding life-span.” ** On 
page 425 is the following sentence, “The Boddhisattva Bhadra- 
pala ** said: ‘ All Dharma (“ phenomena, things”) are produced 
by thinking.’ ” ** 

Although I admire sincerely LAMortTe’s skill and ease in rapidly 
translating Buddhist-Chinese texts, I feel obliged in the interest 
of future research to warn readers not to trust blindly to the 
translation of the philosophical parts, but always to check with 
the original Chinese text. The modest and conscientious author 
facilitates this testing procedure by supplying in the margin of 
almost every page the page numbers and column letters to the 


7 Leningrad, Publishing Office of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 1927. 

® Professor in the Jéchi University, Toky6. 

® MS 8 (1943) . 86. 

1° Citta is the subconsciousness which migrates from one incarnation to the next one, 
and contains the bija (“seeds”) of acts carried over from one existence to the next one. 

11. Cf. Masupa’s “Early Indian Buddhist Schools,” Asia Major 2.68, 34, 55, 62 
(cetana) . 

1° The reconstruction of this Sanskrit proper name in Latin script, like those of many 
other proper names, may also be found in footnotes of MAno’s Japanese translation. 

18 Nien4x, is a word sometimes used to translate citta-ksana; cf. D. T. Suzuxt, 
Index to the Lankdvatdra-siitra (Kydto, 1934) 299. 
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Taish6 edition (1926) of the Ta chih tu lun, available in all 
principal libraries. 

Below I give some examples, easily to be multiplied, of con- 
troversial passages in LAMOTTE’s book—passages which I then 
translate in different, and in my belief, better ways. 

1. Lamorte, page 360; Taish6 edition, page 101c. An opponent 
of Nagarjuna’s theory of sunyata raises the following objection: 
“Les Dharma étant (insert, également) vides, ils sont pareils au 
doigt dont le premier ongle est inexistant et le second également.” 
I prefer to read the principal clause as follows: “The Dharma 
are like a finger’s second nail, which does not exist either, if the 
first nail does not exist.” Lamotte confesses his embarrassment 
in a footnote: “Le sens de cette comparaison m’échappe.” He 
would have understood if he had referred to the following similar 
passage (LamMorte 386, Taish6d ed. 105b): “Si on parle d’une 
seconde téte ou d’une troisiéme main, on ne peut pas dire que 
cette téte ou cette main existent, bien qu’elles soient nées de la 
pensée (qui les congoit) et de la bouche (qui en parle) .” Similar 
imaginary concepts like “ square circles,” or mythical ideas (cen- 
taur, merman, satyr) have been the objects of logical and epis- 
temological research in the phenomenology of Edmund Husseru 
and his school, and in the “ Gegenstandstheorie” of Alexius 
MeErnoné and his school. Nagarjuna’s opponent objects to the 
over-all, “ blanket,” undifferentiated non-existence of all things 
because this nihilism would not do justice to the obvious differ- 
ences in degrees of reality. The opponent means to say, “In 
Nagarjuna’s nihilistic philosophy a finger’s second, unreal, invisible 
and imaginary nail would be nonexistent in the same sense, to 
the same extent, and in the same degree as its real, visible, and 
not-imaginary first nail (reductio ad absurdum) .” Nagarjuna, 
naturally, having formulated this objection himself, concedes the 
point, and replies, “ Although the characteristics of all things * 
are negative (relative), we may distinguish the characteristics 
visible and invisible.” 


14 Sanskrit, dharma-laksana; Chinese, fa-hsiang $&4H. This term became later the 
name of the idealist Yogacara school in China, Korea, and Japan. 
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2. LAMOTTE 379, Taisho ed. 104c. The first verse of Nagar- 
juna’s Madhyamaka-karika** is being discussed, rendered by 
SrcHERBATSKY ** as follows: “There absolutely are no things, 
nowhere and none, that arise [anew], neither out of themselves, 
nor out of non-self, nor out of both, nor at random.” As LAMOTTE 
misunderstood one sentence, he did not recognize the discussion 
of the third possibility (“arise ... out of both”) and numbered 
only three possible assumptions. There are obviously four, namely 
the four forms of every proposition in Indian logic (catuskott) : 
affirmation (S is P), negation (S is not P), double affirmation 
(S is both P and non-P) , double negation (S is neither P nor non- 
P) ." To correct this error, I should insert Figure 3 before the 
sentence, “Si les deux ensemble font défaut, le Moi fait défaut 
et autrui également,” and correct this sentence as follows: “If 
[things arose out of] both [themselves and others] (i. e., non-self) , 
there would be both errors,** namely, the error (the previously 
disproved false assumption) of assuming that things arise out of 
themselves, and the error of assuming that they arise out of other 
things (out of non-self) (reductio ad absurdum).” The third 
assumption (S is both P and non-P) is therewith refuted, being 
nothing but a combination of theses 1 (“arising out of them- 
selves’) and 2 (“arising out of other things ’’) , already rejected 
in the preceding sentences. Consequently Figure 4 must replace 
Figure 3 before the sentence beginning, “Si le bonheur et le 
malheur naissaient sans causes .. .”*® 

3. Lamorte 380, Taish6 ed. 104c. As Nagarjuna, like Parmeni- 
des, does not admit change,” he experiences difficulties in recon- 
ciling the logical requirement of the identity or equivalence of 
cause and effect (causa equat effectum) with the empirical fact 
of temporal sequence (cause preceding effect)... In Lamorrer’s 


15 Cf, Bibliotheca Buddhica 4: Madhyamakavrtti 12; Chung lun he Srd_ verse. 
26 Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 71. 

17Cf. Dumoutin, MS 8.78. 

18“ Errors”: Chinese, kuo 34 . 

1° Sans causes: Sanskrit, ahetutah; StcHERBATSKY, 
20 Change”: Sanskrit, anyathdatva. 

*1 Madhyamakavrtti 242. 


‘“ 


“at random.” 
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translation there is the following sentence: “Si la cause préexiste 
dans la cause, il n’y a pas d’effet; si la cause ne préexiste pas dans 
la cause, il n’y a pas d’effet non plus.” The text might be corrupt, 
in view of Nagarjuna’s monistic synthesizing of mutually exclusive 
and contradictory concepts (antinomies, coincidentia oppositorum) 
and in view of the following example: “ Ainsi, si la creme pré- 
existe dans le lait, le lait n’est pas la cause de la créme car la 
creme preéxiste. Si la creme ne préexiste pas dans le lait, tout se 
passe comme dans l’eau ot il n’y a pas de creme; le lait n’est pas 
cause de la creme.” The correct reading might be, “ Si l’effet pré- 
existe dans la cause, il n’y a pas d’effet; si l’effet ne préexiste pas 
dans la cause, il n’y a pas d’effet non plus.” Such a rendering 
would be in accordance with the conclusion: “On ne peut pas 
dire que l’effet ** existe dans la cause, ou qu’il n’existe pas dans 
la cause, ou qu'il existe et n’existe pas & la fois dans la cause, ou 
qu’il ni existe ni n’existe pas ** dans la cause.” Even if the text is not 
corrected, I propose, in accordance with the Japanese version,” 
to translate the first sentence quoted above as follows: “If in 
the cause previously exists a cause, it is useless; *° if in the cause 
there is previously no cause, it is also useless.” Cf. STCHERBAT- 
sky: *° “Tf a thing is really existent, if it is present, if it has taken 
shape, it is absolutely useless to imagine some causes producing it.” 


4, Lamotte 400, Taisho ed. 107b. The ascetic Hinayanist abbot, 
Agramati, warns the disciples of the Mahayanist teacher, Prasan- 
nendriya, criticizing him in the following words: “‘ Cet homme qui 
préche la loi et enseigne les hommes, les introduit dans des vues 


22 [Effet is here the Chinese word kuo 3%, not so yung Fr FAA as in the first 
sentence quoted. 

°° This wording is in closer agreement with the original. 

“ALARO PI EL OA OM RISD SHEA. 
LERRO PEt HE HUE RIS IB 72 AS SIE BRUT OHCTE 
do 

“ Moshi innen no naka ni saki yori araba, innen wa sunawachi mochiuru-tokoro 
naken; moshi innen no naka ni saki ni nakereba, innen wa mata mochiuru-tokoro naki 
(wo motte no yue nari) .” 

°° Useless (meaningless) ”: Chinese so yung, meaning primarily “used”; in 
Buddhist texts sometimes, “ caused; effect.” 

°° Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 171. 
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fausses. I] dit que l’amour, la haine et la sottise ne font pas 
obstacle, que les hommes de pratique mélée ne sont pas vraiment 
purs.” Read for the italicized clause, “‘He (Prasannendriya) is a 
man of mixed (good and bad) practices and not genuinely pure.” 


5. Lamotte 400, Taish6 ed. 107c. “ Cette passion de l’amour 
n’est ni 4 l’intérieur ni a l’extérieur. Si elle était 4 l’intérieur, elle 
ne dépendrait pas des causes-et-conditions pour prendre nais- 
sance.” LamortTE has omitted between “ conditions ” and “ pour 
prendre ” the word “ extérieures ” (wai). 


6. Lamorrte 327, Taisho ed. 97b. Thinking that two negations 
neutralize each other and trying to avoid an accumulation of nega- 
tions, LAMOTTE renders the verse, J*7\ERRIERA RB, WFER AER 
FEF: EB “i pu-shéng-mieh, fei pu-shéng-mieh; i fei pu-shéng- 
mieh, fei fei pu-shéng-mieh,” as “ & la fois non-nés et non-détruits, 
ni non-nés ni non-détruits; 4 la fois ni non-nés ni non-détruits, ni 
nés ni détruits.” The literal translation of the second half of this 
verse however is, “ neither can it be stated that [phenomena] do 
not arise and disappear, nor can it not be stated that [phenomena] 
do not arise and disappear.” This is the fourth of the Madhya- 
mika four forms of every proposition (catuskott) . 


7. LAMOTTE 326, Taish6 ed. 97b. Nagarjuna’s doctrine of char- 
acteristic (laksana) and thing [to be] characterized (laksya) ; of 
universal [essence, quality] and particular [substance]; of predicate 
[attribute] and subject has been translated by STCHERBATSKY in 
his Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, pages 142-148, 194. La- 
MOTTE frequently translated passages on these “ caracteéres ” (lak- 
gana); see, for example, pages 338, 396, and 500. Because all 
distinctions and different characteristics were supposed to be 
relative, unessential, and void (sénya), Indian monism”™ de- 
veloped a doctrine of equality: equality of things (dharma- 
samata) ,** equality of living beings (sattva-samata) ,*° equality 
of mind, or attitude (citia-samata).*° In Lamorte’s trans- 
lation there is the sentence, “ Les étres sont vides de caractéres; 


27 Upanisads, Mahayana, Vedanta. 
°8 Cf. Dasabhimika-sitra, 6th bhimi. 
2° Cf. LaMoTTE 326. 8° Ibid. 
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a ce point de vue, ils sont identiques, égaux, sans differénce.’ 
I propose to render the italicized clause as follows: “As to the 
characteristics (laksana), i.e. (corresponding to a punctuation 
mark in the Japanese translation) the relative characteristics 
(sinya-laksana) of living beings, they are equal (i.e., equally 
relative), not different.” Also Lamorte has, “Si le caractére 
bon et le caractére mauvais existaient vraiment, le Bodhisattva 
commettrait une méprise (en confondant l’homme bon et l’homme 
mauvais) , car il méconnaitrait le caractere des choses (dharma- 
laksana). Mais les choses sont irréelles: le caractéere bon est 
irréel, le caractere mauvais n’est ni multiple ni rare. Ce qui 
nest pas un homme n’est pas un animal. I] n’y a (entre les 
choses) ni identité ni différence.”” In accordance with the Japanese 
version, I propose to render the second half of this passage as 
follows: “ As things do not really (swb specie aeterni) exist, the 
characteristic good does not really exist, the characteristic bad is 
not the characteristic many, nor the characteristic few, not the 
characteristic man, nor the characteristic animal, not the char- 
acteristic identical, nor the characteristic differentiated.” This 
passage is followed by the first karika of the Chung lun: *' “ Noth- 
ing can disappear, nor can anything new arise, nothing has an end, 
nor is there anything eternal, nothing is identical, nor is there 
anything differentiated, there is no motion, neither toward us, nor 
from us.” 

Although LamMorte’s rendering of prapajca as “ vain discours ” 
is in close agreement with the Chinese translation hsi-lun Siow , 
STCHERBATSKY’s translation “ plurality, pluralism ” is to be pre- 
ferred as being closer to the Sanskrit meaning. This term occurs 
in the verse following that discussed above (LAMoTTE 326) , and 
in many other philosophical passages. 

J. RAHDER. 
University of Hawaii. 


51 Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana 84-85. 
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Johannes Noser, Suwvarnaprabhasottamasitra, das Goldglanz- 
Sutra: Ein Sanskrittext des Mahayana-Buddhismus (Die 
tibetischen Ubersetzungen, mit einem Worterbuch). Erster 
Band: Die tibetischen Ubersetzungen. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1944. Pp. xxix + 308, 1 plate. 


The learned author, Johannes Noset, a German professor of 
Indology, has spent some fifteen years in the study of the San- 
skrit, Tibetan, and Chinese versions of this venerated Mahayana 
text. The present critical, collated, and annotated edition of two 
out of the three Tibetan versions is as exemplary in the field of 
Tibetan philology as is his critical, thoroughly collated, and an- 
notated edition of the Sanskrit text’ in the field of Buddhist- 
Sanskrit philology. 

No collated edition of the Tibetan versions has appeared before. 
But two earlier editions of the Sanskrit text have been published: 
one by an Indian scholar in Calcutta (partial and uncritical) , one * 
by Dr. Ipzum1 Hokei, who himself acknowledged the superiority 
of Nosew’s work. The only critical and collated edition of a 
Buddhist Tibetan text which stands comparison with NoseEv’s 
present work is an edition of the Tibetan Mahavairocana-sitra, 
with an accompanying Tibetan-Chinese-Japanese Index of 140 
pages, by the Japanese monk, Harrori Yitai ARTSbAS 

The only translation of the Suvarnaprabhasa in a Western lan- 
guage is a German translation by the great Turkologist, W. Rap- 
LOFF, who worked on the Uighur version discovered in Chinese 
Turkestan (cf. Bibliotheca Buddhica, Vol. 27). Wane Ching-ju 
published in Peiping the Tangut (Hsi-hsia) version (cf. Mono- 
graph Series A, Nos. 8, 11, 13 [1933], National Research Institute 


1 Suvarnabhasottama-sitra, das Goldglanz-Sitra: Ein Sanskrittext des Mahdydana- 
Buddhismus (Nach den Handschriften und mit Hilfe der tibetischen und chinesischen 
Ubertragungen) , Leipzig, O. Harrassowitz, 1937. 

* Kyoto, 1931. In devandgari script. 

® Offset-printed in 200 copies, Kwannon temple, Saitama Prefecture, Roy. 8vo, 1931. 
The Narthang block-print edition was the basic text used, but copious notes give 
variant readings from the red Peking block-print and the Derge block-print editions 
and from the old Gyantze manuscript. 
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of History and Philology). A fragment of this swtra in an Iranian 
language was edited by Sten Konow in his paper “ Zwoélf Blatter 
einer Handschrift des Suvarnabhasa-sitra in Khotan-Sakisch,” 
Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Berlin, 1935) p. 61. And in 1929 the Berlin Sinologist, Erich 
Haeniscu, published in Leipzig the Kalmuck version under the 
title, Altan Gerel: die westmongolische Fassung des Goldglanz- 
sutra (Nach eine Handschrift der Kg]. Bibliothek zu Kopenhagen, 
Teil 1, Text) . 

Postwar conditions in Europe have delayed the publication of 
NoBEL’s second volume, a comprehensive Tibetan-German-San- 
skrit index to the Swvarnaprabhasa, ready in manuscript. Also 
Nose. has edited and added valuable items to Heinrich Hacx- 
MANN’s posthumous Sanskrit-Chinese-German dictionary of Budd- 
hist technical terms, now being set up and printed in Brill’s 
publishing house. He is planning an edition of the Tibetan trans- 
lation of I-cu1na’s Chinese version of the Swvarnaprabhasa as 
well as a German translation of this most authoritative version.* 

The first part of the book under review (pp. 1-181) brings to 
the reader the oldest Tibetan version of the Swvarnaprabhasa, 
translated by MU.aSoxa and JNANAKUMARA in the first half of 
the eighth century and corresponding to the Sanskrit text pre- 
served in a large number of manuscripts. In the last part (pp. 
183-308) is presented the voluminous second Tibetan version (148 
leaves in the Berlin Kanjur) , which is almost twice the size of the 
oldest Tibetan version. This second version contains philosophical 
chapters on nirvana, trikaya, karma, bodhisattva-bhimi, etc., and 
many dharani, missing in the preserved Sanskrit original and in 
the oldest Tibetan version. We have to remember, however, that 
the philosophy of these passages is later than Nagarjuna and 
probably later than Maitreya-Asanga. The Sanskrit original text, 
without the extensive philosophical parts, was for the first time 
translated into Chinese by Dharmaksema between 414-421 A. D., 
and the Sanskrit original, including the philosophical chapters,’ 


* Taisho Edition No. 665, Nanjio 126. 169 leaves in the Berlin Manuscript Kanjur. 
° The Sanskrit original text of these philosophical chapters has not yet been found. 
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was translated into Tibetan (second version) in the reign of 
King Ral-pa-can (804-816 A. D.). 

Although it is to be regretted that Noset did not consult the 
Derge Kanjur, which is considerably better than its rivals, he did 
collate the following Tibetan texts: the red block-print editions of 
Cambridge and Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale) , the black block- 
print editions of Narthang and Lhasa (the latter the private prop- 
erty of G. Tucct), the manuscript Berlin Kanjur (from the 
Peiping Lama Temple, Yung-ho Kung), and the Tun huang 
manuscripts in the Bibliotheque Nationale.° 

NOoBEL came to the conclusion that the latest redaction, the red 
Cambridge edition, gives the best readings. The oldest text is the 
original block print of which the Berlin Kanjur (catalogued by 
Hermann Beckn) ‘ is a manuscript copy. The latter contains 
numerous misreadings caused by the Chinese copyists who had an 
insufficient knowledge of Tibetan. Because of the typical corrected 
passages, in small, compressed type, in the Paris red block-print 
edition * it is considered to be a revised edition of this original 
block print. Nobel gives a detailed comparison of the contents 
of the Berlin and Paris red Kanjur collections, using Dr. Jean 
FILuiozat’s manuscript concordance. The black Narthang Kanjur 
is an improved recension, later and better than the red Paris and 
Berlin Kanjur texts. Still later and better is the red Cambridge 
edition (Cambridge University Library) which, owing to the war, 
Noset could not use during the collation of the second Tibetan 
version. 

On the whole, the red Paris text is the basis for NoBEL’s roman- 
ized edition. The variant readings from the other recensions which 
he consulted are printed in the footnotes. The footnotes contain 
corrections and additions to NosBet’s Sanskrit text tdition. Fre- 
quently also the relative merits of the variant readings in both 


®These manuscripts are fragments of the oldest Tibetan version and of the 
Tibetan translation of I-Cx‘1ne’s version. All were written in the 8th century 
and are listed under nos. 499-516 in M. Latou’s Inventaire des manuscrits tibétains de 
Touen-houang, Fonds Pelliot tibétain. 

* Verzeichnis der tibetischen handschriften der Ké6niglichen bibliothek zu Berlin, 
Behrend & Co., Berlin, 1914. 

® This version was acquired by P. Petuior in Peiping. 
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Sanskrit and Tibetan are discussed at considerable length in the 
footnotes, and the reasons why a certain reading is to be preferred 
are given. These footnotes testify to the extraordinary pains- 
taking conscientiousness and profound scholarship of the Tibetan 
translators. 

J. RAHDER. 


University of Hawaii. 


Ernst Watpscumwt, Die Uberlieferung vom Lebensende des 
Buddha: Eine vergleichende Analyse des Mahaparinirvana- 
sitra und seiner Textentsprechungen. I. Teil, Vorgangsgruppe 
I-IV. Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Géttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 3te Folge No. 
29. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1944. Pp. vi+ 
186. 


Among the earlier publications of the author Ernst Wa.p- 
SCHMIDT, a professor of Indic philology in the University of Got- 
tingen, I mention the following: (1) Bruchstiicke des Bhiksuni- 
pratimoksa der Sarvastivadins,’ edited in the Lueders Series of 
short Sanskrit texts in 1926 (Kleinere Sanskrit Texte 3); (2) 
Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer Sitras aus dem zentralasiatischen 
Sanskritkanon I (Leipzig, 1932); (3) Buddhistische Kunst in 
Indien (Berlin, 1932); (4) “A Chinese Manichaean Hymnal 
from Tun-Huang,” JRAS (1926) 116-122;? (5) “Die Stellung 
Jesu im Manichaeismus”; (6) ‘“‘ Manichaeische Dogmatik aus 
chinesischen und iranischen Texten,”* Sitzungsberichte Berliner 
Academie der Wissenschaften No. 13 (1933); (7) Gandhara, 
Kutscha, Turfan: Eine Einfiihrung in die friihmittelalterliche 
Kunst Zentralasiens (Leipzig, 1925) . 

The author, skilled in reading Central Asiatic manuscripts, pre- 
pared a critical edition of the Buddhist-Sanskrit manuscript of 


*This is one of the Buddhist-Sanskrit manuscripts, discovered by the Prussian 
expeditions near Turfan, Chinese Turkestan, shortly before the first World War. Since 
then it has been in a special collection of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, en- 
trusted to H. Luepers. 

? Written jointly with W. Lenz. 

8 'W. Lenrz is responsible for the Iranian part of this article. 
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the Mahaparinirvanasitra, but publication was held up because of 
the war. In the work he collated this manuscript, which was dis- 
covered by the Prussian expeditions in Chinese Turkestan, with 
the Pali, Chinese, and Tibetan versions. The sutra describes the 
last few months before Buddha’s death (parinirvana). Watp- 
SCHMIDT compares the Sanskrit manuscript version with the cor- 
responding printed Pali texts and the printed Chinese translations. 
In order to facilitate this comparison, he distinguishes fifty-one 
events, brought together in six groups, in the last months of 
Buddha’s life, beginning with Minister Varsakara’s visit to Buddha 
in Rajagrha and ending with the cremation of Buddha’s body and 
the distribution of the relics. The present book is the first part 
of this work, and deals only with the events numbered 1 to 31, 
the arrival in KuSinagara. Part Two will deal with the events 
numbered 32 to 51, all of which took place in KuSinagara where 
the Buddha entered parinirvana. WaA.LpscHMIDT has previously 
published a comparative study of the texts relating to two events 
on the day of Buddha’s death, under the title, “ Beitrage zur 
Textgeschichte des Mahaparinirvana-sitra.” * 

The author distinguishes four classes of authenticity in the 
literary sources, and rates them according to the amount of 
agreement or disagreement among the Sanskrit, the Pali, and the 
five Chinese versions. In this way he distinguishes the original 
genuine passages from interpolations and spurious stories. His 
conclusions are that from a linguistic point of view, the Sanskrit 
and Pali versions are about equally far removed from the original 
vernacular speech (Magadhi or Ardhamagadhi). The Sanskrit 
version, of the Sarvastivadin sect (?), is often more reliable and 
closer to the lost original than the Pali version. The Sanskrit text 
is on the whole in close agreement with the Tibetan Dulva version, 
analyzed by RockuILL, and with the Chinese translation by 
I-ching #7? contained in the Mila-sarvastivadin Vinaya (Ksu- 
draka-vastu) . 

Examples showing the closer relationship of the Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese versions to the original than the Pali text, 


* Nachrichten Gesellschaft Wissenschaften Gottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, 
1939. 
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which suffers from more and longer interpolations, are given on 
pages 17-18, 110, 112, and 116. From a philosophical point of 
view, the sections * on citta (“ mind ”) —the fundamental concept 
of Buddhism—in two Chinese versions (one by Po Fa-tsu Bei 
about 300 A. D., and one by an unknown fourth century trans- 
lator) , will interest those who want to trace the idealism of the 
sixth and seventh centuries * back to the original, very ancient 
nikaya and agama passages. I quote here some of these passages: 
“ Everything is caused by citta. . . . Gods, human-beings, ani- 
mals, ghosts, and hell-creatures are produced by citta... . If 
citta, consciousness, and feelings cease, there is no life (reincarna- 
tion) and death. . . . The way to salvation starts from citta.” 
Only parts of these passages are Chinese interpolations. This con- 
cept of citta (“mind”) has the same predominance in Chinese- 
Buddhist philosophy as the concept of suinya (“ emptiness, rela- 
tivity ”; the translation is Th. SrcHERBATSKyY’s) in Tibetan-Mon- 
golian Lamaism. Buddha’s sermon (pp. 104-109) on his adapta- 
bility and accommodation to all sorts of audiences (warriors, 
priests, householders, ascetics, gods) shown in eight and more 
assemblies ‘—became an important doctrine of the Chinese and 
Japanese Avatamsaka (Chinese, Hua-yen; Japanese, Kegon) 
school. 

This excellent contribution to the study of Buddha’s biography 
may bring much light to the history of the earliest phases of the 
Buddhist schools and sects. 

It is to be regretted that the author, who frequently quotes G. P. 
Mata.aseEKErRA’s Dictionary of Pali Proper Names (London, 1937- 
1938) , did not use its Japanese source: AKANUMA Chizen’s Indo- 
bukkyo-koyumeishi-jiten (Dictionary of the Proper Names of 
Indian Buddhism),* which gives exact references to the indicated 
passages in Pali, Sanskrit, and Chinese-Buddhist literature. 


J. RAHDER. 
University of Hawaii. 


5 Pages 50-51, 75, and 114-120. 

°“Tdealism ’: Cittamdtra and Vijnaptimatra schools. 
Cf. J. Rauper, Dasabhimikasitra (Louvain, 1926) xxvii. 
* Nagoya, Hajinkaku Publishing House, 1930-1931, p. 888. 
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Fikret Ismran, Die Seltschuken-geschichte des Akserayi. Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1943. Pp. 129.; Nuri GENCOSMAN, trans., 
Seleuki Devletleri Tarihi, Ankara: Uzluk Basimevi, 1943. Pp. 
384; Osman Turan, ed., Miisdmeret iil-Ahbar. Ankara: 
Turkish Historical Society, 1944. Pp. 61 + 366. 


The publication in succession of a summary and study in Ger- 
man, a modern Turkish translation, and the Persian text of the 
Musamarat al-Ahbar by Mahmid ibn Muhammad al-muStahir 
bi’l-Karim al-Aqsarayi indicates the importance of this hitherto- 
unused source for the history of the Seljiiks of Rim (Anatolia) .* 
The work was written in 1323 and dedicated to the Mongol 
governor of Rim, Timirtas son of Ciban.? The value of the book 
lies in the fact that it is the only contemporary autochthonous 
source for the history of Rim from 1282-1323. Little is known 
of the life of the author, but he seems to have occupied an im- 
portant position in the administration of his native city, and the 
information which he gives about finances suggests that he was 
connected with that branch of the government. The author is 
well informed about the activities of the Mongol governors sent 
by the Il-hans of Persia to Rim. 

The work is preserved in three manuscripts in Istanbul, all 
copied shortly after the original date of writing, and with few 
variants.’ The book is divided into four unequal parts; first the 


1W. Bartruoip, Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion (London, 1928) 257, 
note 1, asserts that the correct reading is Seljiik. This caused P. Petuior in his 
review of BartHoLp’s book in TP 27 (1930).43-4, note 2, to hesitate in proposing 
the reading Saljug, which was equated with the name of a Mongol tribe Salji’ut. This 
latter name is found in E. Haeniscu, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 
1941) 42, 141. The correct reading of the name Seljiik is still uncertain; cf. now 
Ba. Topgasescxuit, Tocygzaperso Ceapaxyxugos Mano Asmit, (Moscow, 1941) 22, 
note 1, where the recent bibliography, especially Turkish, on this word may be found. 
The reading Selgiik is proposed there. 

? For further information on TimiartaS (Turkish Témiir Tas “Iron Stone”) son of 
Caban, cf. Hanbabayani, ed., Hafiz-i-Abri, Dail Jémi‘ al-Tawarih-i-Rasidi (Tehran, 
1939) 114-5, and Mirhwand, Raudat al-Safa (Lucknow, 1332 / 1914) 5.128-9. On his 
revolt against the Mongols in 1322, cf. B. Sputer, Die Mongolen in Iran (Leipzig, 
1939) 97. The word ¢iban is N. P. subdn or Cupan, M. P. supan, Avestan * fsu-pand. 

*Two of the MSS were first described by Felix Taver, “Les manuscrits persans 
historiques des bibliothéques de Stamboul IV,” Archiv Orientdlni 4 (1932).93. They 
are described again by Osman Turan and Fikret Ismtan in their books. 
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author gives.a brief description of the Byzantine, Sasanian (Yaz- 
dagird) , and Malikiyya calendars.‘ This is followed by a brief 
history of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphs, while the third 
section deals with the rise of the Seljiiks, the great Seljiiks, and 
the foundation’ of the sultanate of the Seljiiks of Rim. The 
fourth, the longest and most important part, is concerned with 
the events in the lifetime of the author and with his personal 
experiences. Osman TurAN, docent for Turkish history in the 
University of Ankara, undertook the edition of parts three and 
four of the text. At the same time, Fikret IstLTaN prepared a 
study of the same two sections of the text as his dissertation at 
Leipzig University. Both works are well done and supplied with 
indices, although typographical errors and omissions in the indices 
detract from the former book. 

The Seljiik history of Aqsarayi (the 7 is added to the name of 
the native city of a person as a patronymic) gives an interesting 
picture of events in Anatolia after the Mongol conquest.’ In the 
time of our author, however, Mongol power had been greatly 
weakened, and Anatolia was actually dominated by many local 
chieftains. The author frequently complains about the lawless 
bands of Turks who were devastating the countryside. The Tur- 
kicization of Anatolia was the result of the influx of newcomers 
from the east, and many peasants were driven to the fortified 
towns by their depredations. One must remember, however, that 
the Seljiik invasions of Anatolia in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies did not encounter a predominantly Greek population. The 
eastern marches of the Byzantine empire at that time were popu- 
lated by Armenians, Kurds, and Arabs, not to mention the local 
stock, in Cappadocia and other provinces in the interior of Ana- 
tolia, which was not Greek by origin. One can trace in the book 


*On the Yazdagird (last of the Sasanian kings, 634-642) era, cf. F. K. Grnzen, 
Handbuch der Mathematischen und Technischen Chronologie (Leipzig, 1906) 1.298. 
The Maliki or Jalali era was instituted in the reign of Jalal al-Din Malikah, the Seljiik 
(1073-1092); cf. GinzEL, op. cit. 300. 

° For an excellent survey of the contemporary and indigenous sources on the Seljiiks 
of Rim, cf. M. Fuad K6prii, “ Anadolu Selcuklular: tarihinin yerli kaynaklan,” 
[Indigenous Sources on the History of the Seljiiks of Anatolia], Belleten 27 (1943). 
379-458. 


9 
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the rise of the Qaramanoglu from a band of Turkish thieves in- 
festing the Taurus mountains to their development into a powerful 
principality. As F. Isturan indicates (p. 25), the author served 
under Mongol overlords and hence had to be very circumspect in 
his observations about the Mongols. He, as most of his Muslim 
contemporaries, feared and hated the Mongols; but at the same 
time he was somewhat awed by them, and he admired their 
prowess as well as some features of their administration. 

The book is also a source for a picture of the religious situation 
of the time. The rise in popularity and importance of the mystic 
orders, such as the Mevlevi dervishes of Konya, was perhaps 
symptomatic of the times.° 

The Persian style of the author is clear, with few of the flowery 
metaphors of later writers. The style is similar to that of Ibn 
Bibi, who also composed a history of the Seljiiks.’ In the following 
remarks F refers to the study of Fikret Ismtan and O to the 
edition of the text by Osman Turan; the number after the letter 
refers to the page. 


F 27: y\s’ys5 is certainly to be read Nir-i-Buhara (the town of 
Nir near Buhara, as O, 10.4 has corrected) and not Tizinjar. 


F 36, O 24, line 9: <9} €*. “five flourishes,” the roll of kettle 
drums, prerogative of royalty. For the various meanings cf. R. 
Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes (2° éd., Leiden-Paris, 
1927) 2.731-2. According to the Farhang Burhan-i-Qati, (Tehran, 
1939) 2.1419: “The kettle drum is so-called which they beat at 
sunrise and sunset (lit., ‘day and night’). In the time of Alex- 
ander it was three drums (for royalty), after that four, and in 
the time of Sultan Sanjar it became five.” For a discussion of the 
term cf. M. Mustafa ZryApa, ed., Kitab al-Sulak li Ma‘rifat Duwal 
al-Mulik of Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Magqrizi (Cairo, 1936) 1, Part 2, 
461, note 2 (in Arabic) . 


° An important work on this subject is M. Fuad K6priit, Tiirk Edebiyatinda Ilk 
Mutasavurflar, [The First Mystics in Turkish Literature] (Istanbul, 1919). On the 
Mevlevi dervishes, cf. Cl. Huart, Les Saints des Derviches Tourneurs, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1918, 1922). 

*T. Hoursma, Recueil de textes relatifs a UVhistoire des Seldjoucides, 4, Ibn Bibi 
(Leiden, 1902). 
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The town of Ki&k is probably the locality between Hamadan and 
Rayy mentioned in Rahat al-Sudir of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- 
Rawandi, ed. M. Iqpau (London, 1921) 291, line 17, rather than 
the Kua3k of Isfahan; cf. G. Le Srrance, The Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphate (Cambridge, 1930) 205. 


F 38, O 27, line 7: wy > 9 dT The towns mentioned here are 
certainly Amid (Diyarbakr) and Harpit. The Armenian form 
of the latter is Xarberd; for other forms cf. J. St. Martin, Meé- 
moires historiques et géographiques sur lArménie (Paris, 1818) 
1.95-6. The old Armenian form was Horé berd, according to J. 
Markwanrt, Siidarmenien und die Tigrisquellen (Vienna, 1930) , 
Einleitung 41-3. Arabic Hartabirt and the Greek forms are also 
discussed by MarKwakT. 


F 39 99\a~ Sle O 29, line 1 yglee: The first word is the modern 
Turkish cavl: “ young hawk or falcon ”; ef. W. Raptorr, Versuch 
eines Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte (St. Petersburg, 1905) 3. 
1936. The second word may be Turkish / Mongolian singqur / 
Songqur “falcon,” which is written )3»* in Rapuorr, op. cit., 
4.1098 and s%~ in Maqrizi, Kitab al-Sulik, 1, Part 3, Index; 
cf. also BSOS 6 (1931) .576, no. 74. The same form occurs in E. 
Buiocuet, ed., “ Moufazzal ibn Abil-Fazail, Histoire des Sultans 
Mamlouks,” Patrologia Orientalis 14, fasicule 3 (Paris, 1920) 
479-80. This name is found in the same form as in O in the history 
of al-BunpAri; cf. T. Houtsma, ed., Recueil de textes relatifs a 
Vhistoire des Seldjoucides (Leiden, 1889) 2.260, line 12. 


F 44, O 38, line 12: é\y9 yg! Dr. Francis Cleaves suggests 
the Mongolian Engkiireg; cf. J. E. Kowatewskt, Dictionnaire 
mongol-russe-frangais (Kazan, 1844-49) 1.175a, “ cher, chéri, bien- 
aimé, etc.” The name Angurag noyan appears in Armenian as the 
name of one of the Mongol chieftains who invaded Armenia; cf. 
Maraxk‘ta History of the Tatars (Jerusalem, 1870) 20, line 24 
(in Armenian). This is presumably the same name. For a dis- 
cussion of the name Hwajah noyan cf. P. Petuior apud L. 
Hameois, Le chapitre CVII du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945) [= TP, 
Supplément au Vol. XX XVIIT] 86, note 1. 
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F 51, 0 62, line 12: Jb! oS 95: uke! I propose the following 
reading for this, one of the taxes levied on the Seljiiks by the 
Mongols: ajnas: nah wa kimha (-i-) Antaki, “ goods: carpets and 
silk cloth of Antioch.” Cf. Encyclopedia of Islam, article “ Anta- 
kiya,” 360, col. 2, where the appellative Antakiya “ cover, carpet ” 
indicates the former importance of the town as a seat of the textile 


ait. 


etx 95: The zar-kibi “ gold bars” suggested by Zeki Validi 
Tocan to F. IstuTan is undoubtedly correct. 


F 52, O 65, line 11: +S USy3 Turkish Tuyluq Baysi or Mon- 
golian Tuyluy Baysi. The second word is the Uighur baysi 
“teacher,” Chinese f= po-shih < pék (KARLGREN no. 50) and 
‘dz‘i (KARLGREN no. 877). For this word cf. P. Peiuior, “ Notes 
sur le ‘ Turkestan ’ de M. W. Barthold,” TP 27 (1980) . 14-5, and 
B. Laurer, “ Loan-Words in Tibetan,” 7P 17 (1916). 485-7. In 
Persian the word is bahst, which meant the chief of the civil ad- 
ministration in a district; Rasid al-Din, ed. K. JAHN (London, 
1940) 384. Among the Mongols it meant a scribe; cf. B. 4. 
Baagzumupuos, O6ujectBenxbiii crpot Mouroszos, Leningrad 1934, 184. 
In Moghul India it was used for the army paymaster, cf. H. 
BLocHMAN\N, trans., The Ain i Akbari by Abul Fazl *Allami (Cal- 
cutta, 1873) 1.47 [Bibliotheca Indica]. This name is mentioned 
by Ibn Bibi, op. cit. 296. 


F 58: Read Berke for Bereket han. Although the latter name 
does occur, the ruler of the Golden Horde is meant here. 


F 66, O 100, line 11. O is correct in reading s$+ for the ;S+ of 
F. Husam al-Din Bijar (or Bayjar with long 4) is mentioned by 
Ibi. Bibi, op. cit. 267, line 11 and 281, line 17. The appellation 
bahadur applied to him by Agqsarayi is usually given to his son; 
cf. Maqrizi, Kitab al-Sulik 1, Part 2, 625, line 5 (where he is 
called Bayanjar), and M. Serefiiddin YALTKAYA, trans., (from 
Arabic) , Baypars Tarihi (Istanbul, 1941) 72-3. 


F 69, O 106, line 9: ws!595 99355 The Mongolian forms of these 
names are probably Toqu and Tédégdan; cf. L. HaMBis, op. cit. 
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p. 25, note 4 and p. 19, note 17, resp. They are both well-known 
figures mentioned by RaSid al-Din, ed. K. Jann (Prague, 1941) 
30-2 and Ibn Bibi, op. cit. 314-7. 


F 69, O 103, line 18: Prince «sl y+, son of Hiilegii is mentioned 
frequently by Rasid al-Din under the form Qungurtay. L. Ham- 
BIS, op. cit. 90, note 1 gives the forms Qéngqurtai and Qongur- 
dai, based on Islamic sources. 


F 72, O 118: Contrary to F, Alatag is the site where Hiilegii 
established his court, located to the northeast of Lake Van. His 
successors also spent some of their time there; cf. B. SpuLer, Die 
Mongolen in Iran (Leipzig, 1939) 332, 449. 


F 81, O 154, line 5: Jy F reads Buqail, while O has Sle. 
According to V. Minorsky, Tadhkirat al-mulik (London, 1943) 
15, the bukavul was a high official in the Safavid administration 
in Iran, a survival from Mongol times. Rap.orr, op. cit., 4, line 
1803 has js4» “eine Art Grenzsoldaten.” Here the word is 
rather jp les which Rap orr, 3.1487, gives as jp Ki, tutkaul, 
which in Cayatai Turkish means a messenger, official of the treas- 
ury, etc.; cf. Rasid al-Din, ed. JAuN (London, 1940) 279-80. 

On the suffix -aul < -a-yu-l, cf. W. Bana, “ Vom Koktiirkischen 
zum Osmanischen,” Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften No. 5 (Berlin, 1919) , 56 and 61-2 (bogawl) , 63-4 
(tutqaul). A. von Lr Coa, Tiirkische Namen und Titel in 
Indien,” Aus Indiens Kultur, Festgabe Richard von Garbe, 
[Veroffentlichungen des Indogermanischen Seminars der Universi- 
tit Erlangen 3], (Erlangen, 1927) 1-7, gives a list of titles with 
this suffix. 


F 84, O 168, line 9: J2s'95 O reads Qinéikbal after Raiid al- 
Din, ed. Jann (Prague, 1941) 50, line 17, 68-70. The first part 
may be the same as the Kénédk mentioned in L. Hamsis, op. cit. 
169. Cf. also the name Kiingiik, the ruler of the Uighurs in W. 
Rap.orr, Uighurische Sprachdenkmdler (Hrsg. S. Mauov, Akad. 
Nauk, Leningrad, 1928) 28-32; Turkish translation by Rahmeti 
Arat, “ Uygurea yazilar arasinda,” Tiirk Tarih, Arkeologiya ve 
Etnografya Dergisi 3 (Istanbul, 1936) . 105. 
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Joi» slab: Read Tayaéar and Tuyal; cf. P. Pevutor apud 
L. Hamsis, op. cit. 38, note 11. 


F 87, O 180.13: For a discussion of injii “landed estates ” and 
dalay “state treasury,” cf. Mrnorskxy, Tadhkirat al-muluk 25. 
Rapiorr, Worterbuch 1.1455, gives several meanings for the 
former: (1) Die fiirstliche Domaine; (2) Ein Diener, etc.; cf. I. 
H. Uzungarsiui, Osmanli Devleti Teskilatinda Medhal [Prede- 
cessors of the Ottoman State Organization] (Istanbul, 1941) 252- 
3, and Rahmeti Arar, op. cit. 106, note 4. 


F 91, O 205: The Takfir of Sis is, of course, the Armenian 
tiagawor, O. I.* taga-bara “ crown bearer,” ruler of the Armenian 
kingdom of Cilicia with the capital at Sis, present-day Kozan. 


F 97, O 234: The circulation of paper money in the domains of the 
Il-hans caused many merchants to leave for Syria and the Mame- 
luke domains; cf. K. Jann, “ Das iranische Papiergeld,” Archiv 
Orientdlni 10 (1938) . 338. 


F 98, O 236, line 4: Sams al-Din Lakai is also mentioned in Raid 
al-Din, ed. JAHN (Prague, 1941) 85. I wonder if this is not the 
same name as Alaki, chief of the Ongut people in the time of 
Cinggis han; cf. P. Peixiot, “ Chrétiens d’Asie centrale et d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient,” TP 15 (1914) . 631, and E. Harniscu, Die Geheime 
Geschichte der Mongolen (Leipzig, 1941) 74, 80 (where the name 
is incorrectly read) . 

The name Bahéur of F is corrected to Bujhir by O on the basis 
of the form Bujqir in Rasid al-Din, ed. Jann (London, 1940) 121, 
line 11. 


F 98, O 239: F suggests in note two that Siilemis was a grandson 
of Baiju noyan, the Mongol general who invaded Anatolia in 1242 
and defeated the Seljiik army; cf. SputEr, op. cit. 43. This is 
confirmed by Maqgrizi, Kitab al-Sulik 874, line 14 and note 6; 
trans. E. QUATREMERE, Histoire des sultans Mamlouks (Maaqrizi) , 
(Paris, 1845) 2, Part 2, 128. E. BLocuet, op. cit. 622, note 2, 
says he was the son of Baiju. He also derives the name from the 
Mongolian, “du theme soula faible.” It would rather be from 
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sila, “ Krieg fiihren, zu Felde ziehen,’ W. BANG und A. von 
Gasain, “ Analytischer Index der Tiirkischen Turfan-Texte,” 
Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
No. 12 (Berlin, 1931), 500, but I propose no etymology. Rasid 
al-Din, however, does not agree with Maqrizi. E. QUATREMERE, 
Historie des Mongols de la Perse (Paris, 1836) 112, line 8 has the 
following, 


cansslylt Ligh yin Ye gut anblicalty, Sigh Kas 
which he translates: “’Tenker-kourkan étant venu 4 mourir, elle 
épousa le fils de Soulamisch.” A. K. Apenyzc, Pamuy-a1-J[un, 
C6opxuk Jleronucetit, (Moscow, 1946) 3.21 translates “‘ Korga 
Teurus-rypreH cKoHyasca, ee [Tyazyreu] nocsataz 3a ce6a ero CHIH 
Cyzamum.’’ (“ When Tengiz Giirgen died his son SiilemiS sought 
her in marriage.”) Rasid al-Din, ed. JauN (Prague, 1941) 60, 
last line, confirms this marriage. I am unable to say whether 
Siilemis was the son of Tengiz Giirgen (reading uncertain) or the 
son of Afal, grandson of Baiju. I have not found another Siilemi8. 


F 111, O 303, line 3: yas yt! For the name Irinéan, cf. L. Ham- 
BIS, op. cit. 74, note 4. He is mentioned in Rasid al-Din, ed. 
QUATREMERE, op. cit. 96. The name Agdéeri is Turkish “ lord, 
or commander of the troops ” (Orkhon, Uighur, etc.) . 


F 114, O 311: King of Armenia and Takfir of Sis; there was no 
king of Armenia proper at this time. The passage may be corrupt, 
the meaning rather being: King of Armenia, i.e., the Takfir of 
Sis. The author, however, may be referring to a powerful feudal 
lord in Armenia proper when he speaks of “ king.” In Armenian 
the word t‘agawor is the usual word for king, while ark‘ai fre- 
quently refers to foreign monarchs (if the latter word is here the 
corresponding word for malik “ king ”’) . 
Ricwarp N. Frye. 
Harvard University. 


Ruth Benepict, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. Pp. 324. $3.00. 


It is difficult to judge fairly the merits and demerits of a descrip- 
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tive analytical study when the author lacks firsthand acquaint- 
ance with his source material. In the present instance, the author 
has sought to meet the handicap by a threefold program of 
extensive reading, the generous use of well-qualified informants, 
and the employment of modern techniques of critical analysis. She 
has also attempted to turn this handicap into an advantage by 
using the data as a demonstration of what a trained observer can 
do with secondhand data at long range. 

The reader cannot help being impressed by the orderly manner 
in which the data have been assembled and by the incisive 
phrasing and keen logic with which they have been presented. 
These speak for themselves and are a tribute not only to the 
author but to the entire study of society as a science. Dr. Benedict 
is certainly to be congratulated in having made available such an 
excellent study. The reader gets the impression, however, that 
the justification for such an experiment has been carried some- 
what to excess. He feels that the study has sufficient merit in itself 
as not to have necessitated such a complete apologia as that con- 
tained in Chapter I, no matter how important and true its 
content. 

The Chrysanthemum and the Sword is an interpretation of 
Japanese personality and character primarily during periods of 
response to emotional stress and, as Dr. Benedict points out 
(p. 20), “ All the ways in which the Japanese departed from 
Western conventions of war were data on their view of life and 
on their convictions of the whole duty of man.” 

By far the most valuable aspect of the study is the analysis of 
the Japanese sense of loyalty, especially as this involves the in- 
curring of obligations and their repayment. A very useful table 
is given on page 116 which outlines schematically these obliga- 
tions and their reciprocals. 

The obligations or on of an individual are fivefold: those re- 
ceived from the emperor, from the parents, from one’s lord, from 
one’s teacher, and through the contacts of daily life. Each on 
has its reciprocal payment but the payment is of two kinds, 
those which have no limit in time or space and which can never 
be fully repaid (i.e., duty to the Emperor, to one’s parents, and 
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to one’s work) and those which can and must be specifically 
repaid. The first is termed gimu and the latter giri or debts which 
are repaid “ with mathematical equivalence.” Such givi payments 
are of two types: giri-to-the-world, which involves duties to one’s 
liege lord, duties to one’s family, duties incurred as a result of gifts 
of money or favors, and finally duties to closely related kin such 
as aunts, uncles, nephews, nieces; the second type of giri, that 
to one’s name, involves the clearing of “ one’s reputation of insult 
or imputation of failure.” This giri involves also two other factors: 
** One’s duty to admit no (professional) failure or ignorance ” and 
“ One’s duty to fulfill the Japanese proprieties, e. g., observing all 
respect behavior, not living above one’s station in life, curbing 
all displays of emotion on inappropriate occasions, etc.” 

Chapters 5 through 8, the heart of the book, are devoted to this 
summary of Japan’s ethical code, to the sense of loyalty, and to 
the meaning and interpretation of obligation and to its repayment. 

Useful as such a schematization may be, however, it should be 
borne in mind that in the minds of the Japanese the concepts of 
these virtues of on, giri, and gimu remain largely nebulous in 
character and are far less sharply defined than the author’s scheme 
would lead one to suppose. The Japanese are not conscious of 
any such plan or outline of behavior nor would they all agree 
on the precise manner in which it has been presented. 

Dr. Benedict has also brought together a number of observa- 
tions, many of which, while not new, serve a very useful purpose 
in interpreting the reasons for given action. Among these obser- 
vations probably the most cogent are the extreme sense of the 
importance of social hierarchy and the sense of compulsion to 
observe the conventions which such a hierarchy imposes, a greater 
sense of shame than guilt on occasions of mistake or failure, and 
the effect or result of such an attitude under conditions of strenu- 
ous competition, the preoccupation with this life rather than the 
next and the duty of the individual to master completely both 
mind and body, especially the control of the emotions. 

The greatest single weakness of the study is probably the almost 
total disregard for the extent to which environment—and in par- 
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ticular Japan’s weak and vulnerable economy—has been respon- 
sible for the development of those particular responses which are 
so typically Japanese. 

The only reason given (p. 21) for Japan’s policy of aggresive 
expansion, especially on the continental mainland, and for par- 
ticipation in World War II is the transfer of this extreme sense 
of social hierarchy from the national scene to that of East Asia. 
Japan’s reasoning is explained as follows: “There was anarchy 
in the world as long as every nation had absolute sovereignty; it 
was necessary for her (Japan) to fight to establish a hierarchy— 
under Japan of course, since she alone represented a nation truly 
hierarchal from top to bottom and hence understood the necessity 
of taking ‘ one’s proper place.’ ” 

Such a thesis is suggested by Japanese traditions regarding the 
importance attached to social hierarchy itself but it does not 
represent the serious reasoning either of Japanese economists or 
of the people as a whole. It was essentially the rallying cry of the 
militant jingoists of the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere 
school of thought. This leads to a second point of weakness, the 
apparent or implied trust placed by Dr. Benedict upon the utter- 
ances of Japanese propagandists, as if these utterances were the 
real expression of the Japanese people rather than fuel to keep 
the home fires burning. The general propaganda line, certainly of 
the Japanese radio, was that Japan’s lack of material resources 
could be more than compensated by the greatness of her spiritual 
resources. This again is in keeping with Japanese cultural tradi- 
tion. It is very doubtful, however, if there was ever a time when 
there was not a lurking and probably a real fear of eventual defeat 
and of the consequences thereof. 

It is too much to assume that the Government propaganda line 
was intended for more than those who had to have it in order 
to be convinced to carry on. There was grave doubt in the 
minds of a great many Japanese and especially those who were 
well educated. In the face of daily mounting destruction as the 
war progressed, the propaganda line was the only one the Govern- 
ment could consistently have followed. It did not, however, re- 
flect the sober and considered opinion of informed Japanese. 
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Another weakness of the study is its failure to lay sufficient 
emphasis upon the shifting character or personality of the Japan- 
ese as expressed in terms of their response to changing circum- 
stances. No one can question the author’s realization that Western 
influences, economic competition, the stunning effects of defeat, 
and the completely changed outlook of the people have dimmed 
the external expressions of conventional cultural patterns. Ap- 
parently, however, the extent of this dimming process is not 
realized, for it is likely that the casual observer in Japan today 
would scarcely recognize the traditional code as outlined in The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword, so much have they been over- 
shadowed by current forces and influences. To the trained ob- 
server, however, they would still be visible and still be active, but 
who can say how long some of them will survive? 

There are numerous other points throughout the book which 
would have been greatly improved by more elaboration and by a 
greater emphasis upon environmental and especially economic 
causes. Thus considerable emphasis is placed (pp. 37-38) upon 
the lack of mercy measures. Unless the statement, “ Preoccupa- 
tion with mercy toward the damaged rather than with other 
welfare measures ... is certainly alien to the Japanese” is 
greatly qualified, it cannot be accepted as a fair statement. 

This latter is only one of several instances in which the reader 
feels that only half the truth has been revealed, for it is often 
true of Japanese character that when there is a failure in one 
direction there is adequate or even over compensation in another: 

Possibly then this reviewer would have to summarize his total 
impression as the feeling that, while the stuff was most beautiful 
and while it was most excellently tailored, somehow there was a 
lack of true fit in the garment finished for the Japanese. 


Gorpon Bowt.es. 


Harvard University. 
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Edwin O. Retscuaver, Japan: Past and Present. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. Pp. x + 192 + xiv, 11 maps. $2.00. 


There has been since Pearl Harbor a continuous stream of books 
on the Far East, not an inconsiderable number of them devoted 
to Japan. Most of them have been journalistic efforts rather than 
works of sound scholarship. They have been, for the most part, 
too circumscribed in scope and outlook to meet the needs of those 
seeking an introduction to Japanese civilization, which should pro- 
vide historical antecedents (in addition to covering recent develop- 
ments) as a background for an intelligent understanding of Japan’s 
present-day trends and problems. 

Dr. Edwin O. RetscHaver has come forth with a short work, 
Japan: Past and Present, to meet a long-felt need. Lucidly writ- 
ten, it is by far the best concise treatment of Japan’s development 
to appear in recent years and constitutes a distinct contribution 
to the literature of Japanese history. The author has done an 
excellent job of compressing the whole range of Japanese history 
into less than two hundred pages without overlooking any of the 
really significant developments. The treatment is well balanced 
throughout, although the emphasis in the recent period is, as is to 
be expected, on political developments. The high degree of con- 
tinuity and synthesis achieved in the smoothly running narrative, 
the avoidance of the time-worn division into orthodox periods, 
and the minimum use of proper names all enhance the value of 
the work by making the outline of Japanese history clearer to the 
novice and even to the initiated. Having spent years in training 
and research here and in Japan, which he knows firsthand, the 
author is at home in handling Japanese history. 

It is not necessary to emphasize that in the face of the inade- 
quacy of, and inaccessibility to, documents and all types of sources 
—an inconvenience with which even native Japanese scholars are 
confronted—conclusions must frequently remain tentative, par- 
ticularly in dealing with the more recent events of Japanese 
history. However, it will not be amiss to point out a few of the 
author’s statements which might be questioned. The assertion 
that Japan was “little interested in the outcome of the [First 
World] war in Europe . . .” (p. 140) is contradicted by the fact 
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that Katé Takaaki, whose confidence in ultimate Allied victory 
was never shaken and who as Foreign Minister was responsible 
for the Cabinet’s decision to enter the war on England’s side, 
heaved a great sigh of relief when Germany finally collapsed and 
remarked that now it was not necessary for him to commit 
harakiri. The statement that “ bureaucrats were not liberals .. . 
but they were at least moderates” (p. 171) seems too sweeping 
in view of the fact that there were bureaucrats, like Hoshino 
Naoki, who worked with and for the military in setting up and 
developing the puppet state of Manchukuo, who were every bit 
as chauvinistic, extremist, and expansionist as the militarists 
themselves. Although it is a minor point, the statement, “ Holders 
of large fiefs were called ‘ hereditary Daimy6’. . . and the lesser 
vassals were called ‘ standard bearers’” (p. 81), might be clari- 
fied to avoid misinterpretation, inasmuch as the largest fiefs were 
those of the “ outer Daimyé” like Maeda of Kaga (whose rice 
revenue was 1,500,000 koku and second only to the Shogunate 
itself) , Shimazu of Satsuma, Mori of Chéshi, and Fukushima of 
Aki. . 

The appearance of the book at this time augurs well for the 
future of American scholarship in Japanese studies, a field which 
was undeveloped before Pearl Harbor, but was in the limelight 
throughout World War II, and which is now beginning to come 
into its own as an integral part of the curricula in several of the 
leading American universities. Dr. REISCHAUER is one of the still 
very small company of young American scholars who, by reason 
of their training, linguistic equipment, and residence and study 
in Japan, are uniquely qualified to pioneer in, and develop, the 
new and practically virgin field of Japanese studies. 

Japan: Past and Present should serve as an excellent textbook 
in college courses which deal with the development of the coun- 
tries of East Asia, as well as those devoted primarily to an intro- 
duction to Japanese history and institutions. It should command 
a wide audience among the general reading public as it is the best 
short introduction to the development of the Japanese people and 
their culture. 

Chitoshi YANAGA. 


Yale University. 
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L. Carrington Goopricn, A Short History of the Chinese People. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. xv + 260, 24 


pls., 17 maps. 


Professor Goopricn’s book, which has been reprinted with 
certain minor revisions, takes an important place among essential 
readings for the student of Chinese culture. Despite the implica- 
tions of its title, which may be slightly misleading, it departs 
refreshingly from patterns followed heretofore by most general 
histories of China, both in form and in content. It distributes 
emphasis more impartially between earlier and more recent phases 
of China’s development. Within broad periods, however, history 
is treated topically rather than chronologically. The author has 
exercised a considerable freedom in expanding on some subjects, 
and passing over others lightly. Factual details—names and dates 
—are often suppressed. This treatment makes for an interesting 
flow of ideas, gratifying to the nonprofessional reader. At the 
same time the attention of the specialist will be drawn by the 
fresh facts and ideas which appear on every page—items which 
could previously be found only in specialized articles, and some 
not even there. This is true especially, but not solely, of the 
sections on Chinese science and material culture. Beyond this the 
important period of the Three Kingdoms and the Six Dynasties 
(220-589) , usually neglected in general histories and even in more 
specialized writings, here receives in proportion to its time-span 
about double the attention given any period except those of the 
Mongol invasions and the Republic. 

The twofold appeal of the volume, to the specialist and the 
nonspecialist, entails certain inevitable difficulties. The specialist 
might wish on occasion that useful generalizations were accom- 
panied by further names and dates. He is sometimes a little 
unhappy that statements deviating from certain generally ac- 
cepted conclusions are not documented. The nonspecialist, on the 
other hand, may, because of the very emphasis on unusual ma- 
terials so appealing to the specialist, find that facts important for 
an understanding of China have sometimes been rather slighted. 
The most conspicuous example of this is the treatment of early 
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Chinese philosophy, which on p. 25 is summarized in half a para- 
graph—of which Confucius receives but a single line. The general 
reader might profit also from a greater emphasis on the T‘ang 
economic revolution and on some of the important achievements 
in administrative organization in the T‘ang and later. 

All readers will appreciate the particularly useful apparatus 
included in the volume. Suggestions for supplementary reading 
in English sources, grouped according to chapter, are conveniently 
placed at the end of the volume. Only writings in book form are 
given. The books listed include a number of works often over- 
looked. Reference is made to the GoopricH and Fenn Syllabus 
for further suggestions, but the inclusion here also of some more 
relevant articles might benefit the general reader. A full index 
is provided. We are given also twenty-four well-chosen illustra- 
tions (including some very fine photographs); a chronological 
chart listing important events in religion, thought, art, and gen- 
eral culture, together with their dynasties and approximate dates; 
and an abundance of well-conceived and well-executed maps re- 
lating to China and her foreign contacts in various historical 
periods. 

Despite the possibility of dissent on particular points, I think 
that most readers, whatever their motive in reading, will leave the 
volume with real gratitude for so rich a contribution to our 
acquaintance with China. 

E. A. Krackg, Jr. 

University of Chicago. 


Kenneth Scott Latrourrettr, A Short History of the Far East. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1946. Pp. xiv + 665, 
6 maps. 


Among the books recently offered to meet the new awareness 
of Far Eastern problems, that of Professor LATOURETTE is one of 
the most useful. It will be of particular value for the general 
reader especially interested in the modern period and as a text 
for courses stressing the Far East since the mid-nineteenth cen- 
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tury, to which over half the volume is devoted. In the treatment 
of these hundred years China and Japan occupy roughly equal 
space, while a somewhat smaller space is shared by the rest of the 
Far Eastern countries and India. The modern part of the book 
gains greatly in interest by the fact that within a given country 
and broad period of time treatment is divided by subject rather 
than chronologically. In favorable contrast with many other works 
on this period substantial attention is given to modern social, 
economic, administrative, and intellectual developments, although 
in the period after 1894 political and diplomatic events still claim 
twice the space given to all other subjects combined. Statements 
of opinion are moderate and reflect a notably successful effort 
to maintain a just balance among conflicting views on many 
issues which often arouse heated partisanship. 

In the treatment of Far Eastern history before the mid-nine- 
teenth century Professor LATOURETTE supplies much more than a 
summary introduction to the modern period, but the amount of 
space here allocated has necessitated extreme condensation. In 
this earlier period the materials have been organized somewhat 
more chronologically, with reliance on brief summaries to bind 
together the larger time units. A large number of significant 
events and personages in each period are tersely arrayed. These 
facts combine to make for somewhat dry reading in this part of 
the book. In following some of the larger trends we lose a sense of 
continuity, and certain long-term developments tend to be under- 
emphasized or omitted. The chapter describing Chinese civiliza- 
tion in the nineteenth century provides a unifying picture, but by 
painting Chinese civilization at a time when many institutions and 
cultural phases were already past their prime it does less than full 
justice to important movements which preceded this stage of de- 
velopment. Some teachers will, for example, wish for more atten- 
tion to the early T‘ang economic system and to the important 
economic revolution at the end of that dynasty, or a fuller descrip- 
tion of the T‘ang civil service system. 

In a treatment of history as condensed as the earlier part of the 
volume it is inevitable that some simplifications and generaliza- 
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tions will not please all historians. Among points which may raise 
some question are the reiteration in several places of the unchang- 
ing character of Chinese institutions after the Han and a tendency 
to understate the fundamental institutional and _ intellectual 
developments which characterize several subsequent periods. 
Another is the rather light dismissal of the very real intellectual 
vitality in the Ming period, and the great stress on orthodox steril- 
ity as the explanation of China’s early failure to adapt for herself 
the revolutionary discoveries of the West. Surely the contribution 
made to the debacle by Manchu racial interests and policies might 
receive more emphasis. 

At the end of each chapter, Professor LATOURETTE has supplied 
a thoughtfully selected reference bibliography for the use of the 
student. Keeping in mind the desires of the general reader and 
the limitations of most libraries, works not in English have, with 
a few exceptions, been excluded. Articles have also in general been 
excluded. Selection of materials within such confines is of course 
difficult, and some of the works listed no longer represent the best 
available knowledge in their fields. The field covered by PARKER’s 
A Thousand Years of the Tartars (p. 149) , for instance, is better 
treated in newer works. And the books of Fer Hsiao-t‘ung and 
Martin YaNnc could profitably replace Smitu’s Village Life in 
China (p. 187). Perhaps the interests of even the general reader 
would have been served by including certain selected articles in 
English, such as Boppr’s translations of Fine Yu-lan on Neo- 
Confucianism in HJAS, or DuyvenDAK’s articles on Ming foreign 
contacts in 7'P, or those of FarrBANK and TENG on Ch‘ing foreign 
relations in HJAS and the Far Eastern Quarterly. 

Occasional errors of detail might have been eliminated by more 
careful editing. Among these are inconsistencies in the romaniza- 
tion of Chinese names and terms. Hst Shih-ch‘ang, for example, 
has been deprived of an aspirate, while an unnecessary one has 
been supplied to Wana Ching-wei. Inaccuracies in bibliographic 
citation also occur. 

The convenience of the volume is increased by an index and by 
one double-page and five single-page maps. Simplified for easy 
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reference, they cover between them the modern Far East and 
facilitate the location of most of the more important places and 


regions mentioned in the text. 


E. A. Krackg, Jr. 
University of Chicago. 


Kenneth Scott Latouretts, The History of Japan. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1947. Pp. 290. 3 maps. 


This volume is a revised and enlarged edition of The Develop- 
ment of Japan, which has served as a very useful short history text 
on Japan since its first publication in 1918. Two chapters have 
been added to the fourth edition of this work (1938), a long 
chapter entitled “ Japan Attempts to Dominate Eastern Asia and 
the Western Pacific” (1937-August, 1945) and a very short 
chapter entitled “ Japan in Defeat and Occupation.” Mr. Latour- 
ette has also added many excellent illustrations and sketch maps. 
(The illustration on p. 72 is of a Buddhist mendicant flute player, 
not a “ Shinto holy man.’’) 

For a text now entitled The History of Japan, the section on the 
millenium and a half of Japanese history preceding the arrival of 
Perry in 1853 is disappointingly short (pp. 1-77), being even 
briefer than in earlier editions, and the reader is left without a 
clear understanding of the dynamics of Japanese feudalism and 
the economic and cultural growth of Japan before the deluge of 
occidental influences. In compensation, Mr. Latourette treats the 
political history of Japan since 1868, particularly the diplomatic 
phases of this history, in considerable detail and with admirable 
clarity. The greatest virtue of the volume is the commendable 
fairness and objectivity with which Mr. Latourette treats the 


facts of recent Japanese expansion. 


E. O. R. 
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Paul Serruys, C.I. C. M., “ Fifteen Popular Tales from the South 
of Tatung (Shansi),” [Reprinted from Folklore Studies 5 
(1946). 191-278]. 


In the words of the author (p. 191): “ These fifteen popular 
tales were noted down as specimens for dialect-texts. It is with 
the double aim of presenting some material for studies of local 
Chinese dialects, as well as for the comparative study of the 
motives, that these tales are proposed to the readers of the 
Folklore Studies.” 

Pages 191-194 are devoted to an exposition of the “ method ” 
used by the author in recording the texts of the tales in this study. 
The author states (p. 192): “Some of these stories have been 
told only, and taken down during the narration, according to the 
personal dialectal pronounciation of the speaker. Others, on the 
contrary, have first been written down, either essentially or more 
detailed, but all have been noted down according to the dictation 
of a speaker.” He adds (p. 193): “Since the informants were 
obliged to speak at a rather slow tempo, so that their speech could 
be written down, a written text which they could consult at any 
time meant a great help to them.” One wonders whether such a 
method of recording, coupled with the extremely narrow phonetic 
transcription used by the author, might not have produced a cer- 
tain unnaturalness in the language of the texts. 

On pages 194-195 there is a “ list of the stories,” followed by a 
list of reference works used in the “ comparison of different variants 
of the same motives” (pp. 195-197) . 

On pages 197-204 there is a very interesting discussion of “ the 
tales as dialect-texts ” in which the author presents (p. 197) “ only 
the most necessary principles for the study of our texts from a true 
linguistic point of view.” On page 198 he remarks: “The diffi- 
culty which is to be solved in its main lines and practical appli- 
cation, is not the choice of the adequate phonetic signs .. . 
The difficulty lies in the segmentation of the sounds in a given 
sentence.” 

On page 204 he states that “ grammatical notes’ 
pended to the translation of each story. 


’ 


will be ap- 
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Pages 204-275 are devoted to the texts, the translations thereof 
and the commentaries thereon. 

The theme of the “ Mu-hung-kui ” (p. 204) might be compared 
with that of the “Ja:u Va:i,” which is the fifth story in the 
Lung-chou t‘u-yii #BIN-LAE by Lr Fang-kuei #7 (The Tai 
Dialect of Lungchow [Texts, Translations, and Glossary], Aca- 
demia Sinica, The Institute of History and Philology Monographs, 
Series A No. 16, The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai, 1940) . 

A discussion of “ the motives in the farces” is given on pages 
275-277 and the “conclusion” is presented on pages 277-278. 

In the copy of this article received by the HJAS from the author, 
numerous corrections and additions have been entered by hand. 
Space does not permit the publication of a complete list of the 
corrigenda et addenda but a partial list (i. e., those in the English 
text) is appended herewith: 


Page 192: For “the rest being being told by adults” read “the rest being told 

by adults.” 

“ 200: For “Grandam ” read “ Grandma.” 

“ 203: In the first sentence of the last paragraph enclose the words “as in ‘. . . 
go to see’” in parentheses. 

“© 209: For “ Mai-hsien”’ read “ Mei-hsien.’ 

“214: After the words “ ja indicates the” add the words “immediate future.” 

“215: For “The spirit sits on a tube” read “ The spirit sits on a tub.” 

“ 216: For “ The same motives” read “The same motive.” 

“ 217: For “To-day I will make (you) a good meal!” read “To-day I will 
eat a good meal! ” 

“219: For “An old man has two sons” read “An old man had two sons.” 

“ 228: For “ And the Sea-lord again carried him back ” read “ And the Sea-lord 
again carried them back.” 

“ 286: For “from his prison” read “ from prison.” 

“ 2387: Before the words “ Cheng-sheng said:” insert the words “ As soon as he 
became free.” 

“248: For “how they is beaten” read “how they are beaten.” 

“ 258: For “out of his anxiety ” read ‘“‘ with anxiety.” 

“257: For “The Eastern neighbour has seen” read “The Eastern neighbour 
had seen.” 

“ 261: After the words “Those who (can) go” add the words “on horse or 
donkey, or.” 

“ 267: Between the words “ And shouted ” insert the word “he.” 


F. W. C. 


Harvard University. 
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